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In  One  Volume  Quarto,  Price  £2.  2s.  Boards, 
WITH  EIGHT  FINE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  A  MAP, 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BRAZIL 


'*N 


PRECEDED    BY 


^f 


An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Rio  df  la  Plat  it.. 

By  JOHN  MAWB,  y 

flttttior  of  a  %ttntiu  on  ttje  ^inttatogg  of  "DtiTi^Wu 

"  Of  the  knowledge,  sagacity,  skill  and  experience  of  this  Author  as  a  minera- 
logist, we  have  before  had  the  most  honourable  testimony,  and  this  production 
cannot  fail  to  add  considerably  to  his  reputation.  It  has  also  much  of  the  re- 
commendation of  novelty  for  the  state  of  the  mines  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  known;  there  is  also 
Eerhaps  in  this  volume,  the  most  satisfactory  account  which  we  have  hitlierto 
ad,  of  the  unfortunate  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres,  by  General  White- 
locke,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  are  impartially  detailed  and  perspicuously  ex- 
plained :  altogether  we  consider  the  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  geogra- 
phical collections,  and  more  particularly  acceptable  as  exhibiting  what  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  any  English  publication,  a  scientific  account  of  the  diamond 
mines  and  diamond  works  of  this  part  of  South  America." 

British  Critic,  June,   1813. 

PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HCRST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  BROWN,  PATERMOSTER-BOW; 
AND  AT  THE  BRITISH  GALI.ERY,  54,  NEW  BONO-STRBST. 


Corrected  io  March  1813. 


MODERN  PUBLICATIONS, 

AND 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  VALUABLE  STANDARD  WORKS, 

PRINTED   FOR 

LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  BROWN,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Petionical  IPutHicationioi  antJ  jFine  att0. 


pHE  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA  ;  or,  UNTVER- 

■■    SAL  DICTIONARY  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature. 

•  ormed  upon  a  more  enlarf^ed  Plan  of  Arrangement  than 

he  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Chambers ;  comprehending  the  va- 

lous  Articles  of  that  Work,  with  Additions  and  Improve- 

'.cnts ;  together  with  the  new  Subjects  of  Biography,  Geo- 

-r,iphy,  and   History;  and  adapted  to  the  present  State  of 

Literature  and  Science. 

By  ABRAHAM  REES,  D.D.F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
Editor  of  the  last  Edition  of  Mr.  Chambers's  Dictionary ; 
with   the  Assistance  of  eminent   professional   Gentlemen 
Illustrated  with  new  Plates,  including  Maps,  engraved  for 
the  Work  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Artists. 

*♦*  The  Work  may  be  purchased  either  periodically  in 
monthly  Parts,  or  together,  as  may  be  most  agreeable. 
I'orty-si.x  Parts  are  already  published,  price  'ZOs.  each;  or 
on  rtoyalT'ai  er,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates,  price 
-itj'j-.  each. 

The  Editor  an  J  Proprietors  of  the  New  Cyclopaidia  em- 
brace with  pleasure  the  earliest  opportunity  of  announc- 
ini<  the  period,  when,  without  unforeseen  and  unavoidable 
inlerruptions,  their  great  undertaking  will  be  accomplish- 
1-1.  They  have  published  fifteen  Parts  during  the  last  two 
y"ar3;  and  in  consequence  of  measures,  lately  adopted, 
tiiey  trust  that  they  siiall  be  able  to  publish  eight  Parts  in 
<-acti  succeeding  year.  Of  the  seventv-two  Parts  which 
as  they  have  now  reason  to  believe,  tfie  Cyclopa;dia  will 
1  oinprehend,  forty-six  are  already  before  the  Public  ;  and 
t  lie  remaining  twenty-si.K  will,  according  to  this  arrange- 
ii!i-iit,  be  completed  in  little  more  than  three  years. 

Although  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  Proprietors 
that  the  publication  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as 
speedily  as  possible,  yet  they  are  and  have  been,  at  all 
times,  willing  to  forego  their  own  immediate  advantage  in 
order  to  ensure,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  work,  which  may  truly  be  denominated  NA- 
TIONAL; and  on  whi.-h  they  have  already  expended  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking  of  such  mag- 
nitude, it  was  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Plates  which  would  be  required  ;  the  por- 
tion, therefore,  which  should  be  given  in  each  Fart,  was 
dttgi'mined  by  what  could  be  afforded  at  the  time;  and  it 
was  increased  gratuitously  during  the  interval  when  paper 
was  reduced  in  price.  The  unu-^ual  proportion  of  original 
articles,  requiring  illustrative  engravings,  which  has  been 


Under  the  immediaU  Pctronoge  of  the  Kivg,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Royal  I'amily ;  and  also  of  the  Nobility, 
and  the  most  distinguished  Amateurs  tn  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  FIRST  SERIES— Small  Engrav- 
ings, (each  containing  Five  Numbers),  large  4.to.  I'rice 
2/.  I2i.  6rf. ;  Proofs  oil  India  Paper,  large  folio.  5/.  5s.  :  or 
correctly  coloured  and  mounted,  Twelve  Guineas  and  a 
Half  each  Part.     And 

Part  I.  of  the  SECOND  SERIES-Large  Engravings,  (con- 
taining Numbers  One  to  Five),  large  4.to.  Price  2/.  I2.f.  (irf. ; 
Proofs  on  India  Paper,  large  Folio,  5/..  5s.;  or  exquisitely 
finished  in  Colouis  and  mounted,  31A  10s.  of 

THE  BRITISH  GALLERY  of  PICTURES, 

In  TWO  SERIES. 
The  FIR.ST  SERIES  comprises  Engravings  of  the  Whole 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Collection  of  Pictures  ;  arranged 
according  to  Schools,  and  in  Chronological  Order,  with   de- 
marks  on  each  Picture,  by  W.  Y.  OTTLEY,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

The  Parts  will  be  continued  after  the  Publication  of 
every  Five  Numbers;  and  the  Numbers  will  be  delivered 
Monthly,  as  usual,  to  those  Subscribers  who  take  the  Work 
ill  ihat'form,  price  lOi.  6rf.  each ;  Proofs  on  India  Paper, 
price  I/.  1.1. ;  or  correctly  coloured  and  mounted,  2/.  1<2s.  6d. 
till  the  Collection  be  completed  in  about  Fifty  Numbers. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  consists  of  Engravings  of  the 
finest  Paintings  of  the  old  Masters,  selected  from  the  most 
admired  Productions  of  Raffaello,  Giiilio  Romano,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Correggio,  Parinigiano,  Baroccio,  Tiziauo,  Gior- 
gione,  Annibale  Cavacci,  Domenichino,  GuiJo,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Rubens,  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Teniers,  Ostade, 
Rembrandt,  Gherard  Dow,  Paul  Potter,  Cuyp,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
in  the  Cabinets,  Galleries,  and  private  Collections  of  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  who  have  liberally  permitted  the  Pro- 
prietors to  have  fine  Copies  taken  of  them  for  the  Use  of 
this  Work,  which  are  in  the  Hands  of  Tomkins,  Cardon, 
Schiavonetti,  Scriven,  Agar,  Wright,  Warren,  Scott,  Mcd- 
land,  and  other  eminent  Engravers ;  accompanied  with  De- 
scriptions, Historical  and  Critical, 

By  HENRY  TRESHAM,  Esq.  R.A. 
This  Series  may  also  be  subscribed  for  in  Numbers,  Price 
lOs.Cd.  each;  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  I/.  I5.  or  exquisitely 
finished  in  Colours,  and  mounted,  61.  Gs.  e.vcept  Laud- 
scapes,  tne  price  of  which,  in  Colours,  will  be  considerably 
lower.    It  is  calculated  that  not  less  than  Four,  or  more 


furnished    by   men  of  eminence  in  various  branches  of  I  tl'an  Six  Numbers  will  be  published  during  the  year.    The 


science  has,  however,  obliged  the  Proprietors  to  trespass  on 
their  Subscribers  by  a  sm;ill  charge  for  an  increased  num- 
ber of  Plates  ;  but  they  have  in  no  instance  made  any  de- 
duction from  the  number  which  they  originally  gave  with 
each  Part;  double,  or  folding  Plates,  beinir  always  reckon- 
ed as  two  single  ones.  They  beg  leave  further  to  observe, 
that  the  additional  Plates  (published  in  two  or  three  se- 
parate Parts)  augment  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the 
value  and  utility  of  the  work;  and  they  are  persuaded  that 
the  purchasers  will  think  them.selves  amply  compensated 
fur  the  additional  expense  to  which  they  are  thus  subjected. 

THE  FINE  ARTS   OF  THE   ENGLISH 

.SCHOOL,  comprising  a  Series  of  highly-finished  Engrav- 
ings, from  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  by  the 
most  eminent  English  Artists,  each  Subject  accompanied  by 
appropriate  historical,  descriptive,  critical,  or  biographical 
Letter-press.        Edited  by  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.A.S. 

In  large 4to.  Price  6^.  10s.;  and  on  Atlas  4to.  III.  in  Bds. 

*»*  A  few  Copies,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates, 
on  India  Paper.     Price  15/.  15s. 

A  PICTURESQUE  VOYAGE  to  INDIA, 

by  the  Way  of  CHINA. 

By  THOMAS  DANIELL,  R.A.  and  WIL.  DANIELL,  A. R.A. 

In  Folio,  with  50  Engravings,  finely  coloured  and  mount- 
ed, with  descriptive  Leiler-prew  to  each,  half-bouod, Russia- 
back,    Piice  12^ 


coloured  Impressions  will  be  finished  from  the  Copies  in 
a  new  and  superior  manner,  rendering  them  equal  to  fine 
and  highly-finished  Paintings.  The  grandeur  and  interest 
of  this  portion  of  the  Work  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated, as  none  but  the  most  valuable  Pictures  of  each 
.Master  will  be  copied.  A  Set  of  them  will  comprise  a  more 
select  and  interesting  Collection  than  can  be  formed,  unless 
it  were  possible  to  collect  the  Originals  of  the  same  Paint- 
ings into  one  Grand  National  Gallery. 

The  Numbers  may  he  purchased  separately. 
No.  I.  contains  THE  WOMAN  TAKEN  IN  ADULTERY. 
From  Rubens,  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  Henry  Hope, 
Esq.  "One  of  Rubens'  most  studied  pictures  uniting 
great  variety  and  truth  of  expression  with  the  most  bnlliant 
colouring." 

No.  II.  contains  THE  MADONNA,  INFANT  CHRIST, 
ELIZABETH,  and  ST.  JOHN.  From  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carr.  "Painted  with 
prodigious  mellowness  and  depth  of  colour.  This  picture 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  finest  Cabinet  Spe- 
cimens of  this  esteemed  Florentine  Artist." 

No.  III.  contains  THE  MADONNA  and  CHILD.  From 
Raffaello,  in  the  Collection  of  the  late  H.  Hope,  Esq.  "  A. 
simple  group,  replete  with  that  dignified  but  exquisite 
feeling  which  characterises  this  great  Master  of  the  Roman 
school." 

No.  IV.  contains  GASTON  DE  FOIX  PUTTING  ON  HIS 
ARMOUR.    From  Giorgione,  in  the  Collectiou  of  tbe  Ear! 


PRIMED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  KEES,  OKME,  AND  BROWN. 


of  Carlisle.  "  Whether  we  consider  the  novelty  and  gran- 
deur of  its  composition,  the  richness  with  whirh  it  is  co- 
loured, or  ths  vigour  and  mab'ic  of  its  effect,  this  little  Pic- 
ture is  beyonu  all  praise." 

No.  V.  contains  A  POIITKAIT  OF  HIMSELF.  From 
Gheravd  Dow,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Slatford. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  few  e.xaniples  in  which  the  most  de- 
licate and  elaborate  finishing  has  been  employed  without 
detriment  to  the  general  enect;  it  is  justly  esteemed  a 
work  of  inestimable  value." 

The  Arrangements  for  conHuctinc  this  splendid  Colh'c- 
tion  of  Engravings  beln?  now  computed,  and  numerous 
Specimenf  already  before  the  Public,  the  Proprietors  conli- 
dently  submit  the  Undertaking  to  general  Patonage.  The 
Executive  Part  under  ihe  Management  of  P.  VV.Tomkins,  ] 
Historical  Engraver  to  her  Majesty.  The  Whole  under  the 
SupervitenJance  of  Henry  Trcsham,  Esq.  U.A. 

THE  GENUINE   WORKS  of  WILLIAM  ' 

HOGARTH,  (containing  160  Plates)  illustrated  with  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes,  a  Chronological  Catalogue  and  Com- 
mentary. By  JOHN  NICHOLS,  F.S.A.  Edinburgh  and 
Perth  :  and  the  late  GEOfKiU  STEEVENS,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.  A  new  Edition,  in  'Z  vols.  410.  deiny.  Pi  ice  iOl.  lOi. 
in  Uoards ;  or  on  royal  Paper,  with  Proof  Impressions, 
Price  21  i.  in  Boards. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAIN- 

MENT,  carefully  revised  and  occasionally  corrected  from 
the  Arabic;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  New  Tales, 
now  iirst  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals;  also  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  illustrative  of  the  Keligion,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Mahommedans. 

By  JONATHAN  SCOTT,  LI..D.  Oxford. 
Late  Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military,  and  East 
India  College,  &c.  &c.  In  6  vols,  post  8vo.  Pnce'M.  \3s.i  (/. 
m  Boards;  and  Ci  vols,  demy  8vo.  Price  5^  5.;.  in  Boards, 
finely  printed  and  hot-pressed  (embellished  with  fine  En- 
gravings from  Paintings  by  Smirke) ;  also  in  6  vols.  iBmo. 
without  Plates.     Price  U.  10s.  iu  Boards. 

THE    ADVENTURES  of  GIL   BLAS    of 

SANTILLANE  ;  translated  f.rom  the  I'rcnch  of  Le  Sage. 
By  BENJAMIN  HE.VHI  MALKIN,  Esq  MA.  F.S.A. 
Knibellished  with  24  hne  Engravings,  after  Pictures  by 
Smirke.  In  4  vols.  8vo.  Price  61.  Os. ;  and  a  few  Copies  in  4 
vols.  4to.  with  Proof  Impressions.  Price  \0l.  10s.  in  Boards. 
•»»The  same  Work  in  the  o^-iginal  French,  with  the  same 
Kmbellishments,  both  in  4to.  and  8vo.  at  the  above  Prices. 
This  Edition  is  printed  fromDidot's  revised  Text,  in  a  Style 
of  equal  Elegance  with  the  Translation. 

A  SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate 
U.\NTE.  Engraved  by  Piroli  of  Rome,  from  Compositions 
by  JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R.A.  In  the  Possession  of  Thomas 
Hope,  Esq. 

This  Work  consists  of  III  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  In- 
ferno, Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso  of  Dante,  with  Descriptions 
in  Italian,  and  the  parallel  Passages  from  Mr.  Boyd's  Trans- 
Ution.     In  folio.     Price  4<.  4s.  in  Boards. 

A  SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate 

the  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER. 
From  the  Compositions  of  JOHN  FLAX.MAN,  R  A.  Sculptor 
to  the  King.     New  Editions,  with  additional  Piates.     Price 
■Jl.2s.  each. 

The.se  Works  altogether  consist  of  75  Prints,  representing 
in  regular  Succession  the  Stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  with  Descriptions  of  their  Subjects,  and  Extracts 
from  Pope's  Translation  upon  each  Plate.  Tiie  Dresses, 
Habits,  Armour,  Implements  of  War,  Furniture,  &c..  are 
all  of  Classical  Authority. 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  and  INTE- 
RIOR DECORATION,  executed  from  i;esign.s,  consisting 
of  Perspective  and  Geometrical  Views  of  Apartments,  with 
their  Chairs,  Tables,  Sophas,  Candelabra',  Chandeliers,  Tri- 
pods, &c.  &c.  By  THOMAS  HOPE,  Esq. 

On  royal  folio.  Price  .i^;.  .5s.  in  e.stra  Boards;  or  with 
Proof  Impressions  on  Alias  Paper,  price  lOi.  lOs. 

ILLl'STRATIONS  of   the   SCENERY    of 

iClLLAIt.NEV,  the  snrrot.nding  Co<iniry,  and   a  considera- 
ble Part  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Ireland. 

By  ISAAC  WELD,  Esq.  M.R.I.A. 

In  one  vol.  royal  bvo.  with  cunierous  Plates  elegantly  en- 
graved, Price  \t.5s.;  and  on  royal  Paper,  in  4to.  with  first 
Impressions  of  the  Plates,  Price  31.  3n.  in  extra  Boards. 

"  In  Mr.  VVtild  iliiii  iilM>irii<ii»  hikI  beaufifu!  scenery  has  fouii'l 
«n  icciirate  aii<l  al)lc  ileiiueaior.  His  jien  and  liii.  pencil  have 
t.otii  been  eni|iliijxd  with  elieci,  and  »r  have  .<eld(>Mi  seen  a  work 
tliit  combines  more  classical  illuetriiliou  willi  a  hiarh  ileerte  of 
ifraphic  excellence."   Qxuir.  iitv. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITTE,^ 

of  GREAT  HIHTAIN,  displaying  a  .'Series  of  Select  En^ra. 
ings,  repre.senting  the   most   beautiful,  curious,    and  int. 
resting  ancient  Edifices  of  this  Country ;  with  an  Uisloric. 
and  descriptive  Account  of  each  Subject. 
By  JOHN  BHTTTON. 

Parts  I  to  XXX  In  Medium  and  Imperial  4to.  ]0».  6/ 
and  Ids.  each  (to  be  continued  Quarterly.) 

"  1  he  enirraMncs  are  evecuted  in  1  sii|ierior  style  ;  the  di 
sirqitioiis  lire  sii(iirieii!!v  aiiiiilc,  and  appear  to  he  acciir.itc;  an,; 
under  the  suueniiinidcn.  f  of  m.  Hide  -.111  -intiqiiorv  as  Mr.  liritH.i 
there  oan  be  iin  doubt  ilial  the  sncitediiig  parts'  will  display  . 
«■o^re^p<'ndlI1?  cv,  ollrn.  e."  Anii  .}ar.  ^' The  plates  are  b.iai 
liliilly  execiil«-d,  and  the  »ho'econstiiiitc8  a  plt-iiiinic  perfoniiam 
of  Hniodcrali -pri.  e."  iV.  Rev.  "  In  the  se'cclion  of  •ipecini'.n. 
\fr.  I'ntioii  htis  iiii,nie.«iion.ihlv  shown  his  iiidRineiit;  a  work  -i. 
executed  caiinnt  fail  to  meet  encouragement."    Br'U.Crtl. 

THE  BORDER  ANTIQUITIES  of  ENG 

LAND  and  SCOTLAND  delineated.     Anor  ginal  and  splen- 
I  did  Work.      Comprisiiie:  Specimens  of   the  -  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and   other  Vestiges  of  former    Ages,   from  the 
1  earliest  Times  to   the  Union  of  the  Two  Crowns;  acccin- 
j  paiiied   with   descriptive  Sketches,  Biographical   Remarks, 
and  a  brief  History  of  the  principal  Events  that   have  oc- 
curred in  thisintcrestiue  part  of  Great  Britain. 
I      The  Whole  of  the  Engravings  will  be  e.xeculed   by  Mi 
John  Greig;  from   Paintings  made  expressly  fc^r  this  Wor, 
by  Mr.  George  Arnald,  A.R  A.,  Mr.  A.  Nasmyth,  and  M. 
L.  Cleniiell.     Price  10?  6ii  in  medium  4ti).  or  with    Pre. 
Impressions  of  the  Plates,  in  sujierroyal  4to.    Price   lo. 
each  Part. 

HINTS  to  YOUNG  PRACTITIONERS  in 

the  Study  o(  Landscai)p  Painting.  Illustrated  with  Ten 
Engravings,  intended  to  fhow  the  difl'erent  Stages  of  i he 
Neutral  Tint.  To  which  are  added,  Instinctioiis  in  the 
Art  of  Painting  on  Velvet.  Bv  J   W.  ALSTON,  L.p. 

A  new  Edition.    In  1  vol.  8vo.     Price  7s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

"  This  work  contains  plain  and  dear  iniitrncti'Mis  lor  drawin 
landscaiies;  aUo  respecting  the  mi.\iuL'  and  oianairenieDt  of  i^ 
lours,  Sr.!."    Ccn.  Kev. 

RURAL  SPORTS.    By  W.  B.  Daniel.    It 

3  vols.  4to.  Price  li  ]7v.  fie/.;  and  in  3  vols.  8v<>.  Price 
S/.  ."is  in  Boards.  New  Edition.s,  embellished  \»iih  70  beau 
tiful  Engravings,  by  Scott,  from  Drawings  by  the  most  cele- 
brated Artists. 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  CABINET,  or,  Cor 

rcct  Delineations  of  the  various  Dogs  used  in  the  Sports  of 
the  Fiehl  ;  including  the  Canine  Race  in  general.     Consist  - 
ins;  of  a  Series  of  rich  and  masterly   Fngravings   of  every 
distinct   Breed,  frbm  original    Pa  nt  ngs  'aken^from    111 
purposely  for  the  Work.  By  P.  REINAGI.E,  A  R  A. 

And  elegantly  engraved  by  ScotL  In  2  vols,  super  rov.i 
4to.    Price  II.  -,>..  in  B.iards. 

ESSAYS   on  the  ANA'I'OMY  of  EXPRES- 

SIO^J  in  PAINTING.  By  CHARLES  BELL. 

Price  U.l.'Z-<.  in  B  ards 
"Th.sis  avery  elegant  and  inteitstiiiB publication."  Edin.Rti 

NEW   BRirrSH    ENCYCLOPEDIA     ot 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  comprising  a' 
accurate  an. I  popular  View  of  the  pre-ent  improved  Siar 
of  Human  Kn.wledee.  Bv  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON, 
Author  and  Proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal,  an. 
various  other  Chemical.  Philosophical,  and  Mathematicnl 
Works.  Illustrated  with  I.")!)  elegant  Engravings,  by  Lowry 
and  Scott.     Neatly  printed  by  lihttluin'ham. 

In  6  vols.  8vo.     Price  61.  6s.  in  Boards. 

THE   BRITISH  THEATRE;  or,  a  COL 

LECTION  OF  PLAYS,  which  -ire  acted  at  the  Tl  eatres 
Royal  Drury-Lane,  Covent-Garden,  and  Haymarket,  printed 
under  the  Authority  and  bv  Permission  of  the  Manager;. 
Iiom  the  Prompt- Books,  with'  Bi  .graphical  and  Critical  Re 
marks.  By  Mrs.  INCH  BALD. 

With  elegant  Engravings.  In  'If,  vols,  real  ISmo.  Pric 
61.  I6v.  ()'/.  Ill  B.ards ,  or  on  fine  Paper,  with  Portraits  and 
Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates.     Price  VSl.  in  Boards. 

The  following  are  the  Plays  contained  in  this  Work, 
which  may  be  purchased  separately      Price  Is  each  : 

1.  Mountaineers;  2.  Sjieed  the  Plough;  3  Wheel  of  For- 
tune; 4,  Lovers'  Vows;  5.  Inkle  and  Yarico;  6.  Isabella; 
7.  Wild  Oats;  8  Di-ngias;  9.  Stranger;  10.  Country  Girl; 
II.  Dramatist;  12.  Hamlet;  Ki  Grecian  Daughter;  14.  Busv 
Body;  1.^.  John  Bull;  U,  Tancred  and  Sigismuiida;  l-.AU 
in  tlic  Wiong;  IH  Macbetii;  10.  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Win 
CO.  Poor  Gentleman;  21.  Such  Things  Are;  I'l.  Oroonoki 
23.  Love  in  a  Villai;e;  24.  Hoad  to  Ruin;  25.  Jane  Shore. 
26  Clandestine  Marriage;  2/.  Edward  tlie  Black  Prince: 


VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 


.^.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  29.  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife;  30.  Mourniii;,' Briile;  31.  Cure  for  tiie  Heart  Aohe; 
:■.^.  All  for  Love;  33.  Way  to  Keep  Him;  34.  King  John; 
:;i.  she  Stiiops  to  Conquer;  36.  Tl>e  Conscious  Lovers; 
37.  The  Revenge;  38.  Love  for  Love;  39-  Every  Man  in  liis 
Humour;  40.  Corlolanus;  41.  Jew;  4?.  lloineo  and  .luliet; 
43.  Tlie  Ca^ele^;s  Husband;  44- Ceorjje  Uarnuell ;  43- The 
lieauK  .Stratagem;  4ri.  Gustavus  Vasa;  47.  The  West  Iii- 
<!i:in  ;  4!^.  Julius  Cafsar;  49-  Every  One  has  his  Fault; 
,")').  Tlic  Jeal  lus  Wife  ;  51.  Tlie  Tempest ;  52.  The  Orphan; 
:■ ).  Cato;  54.  The  Belle's  Stratagem;  'ij.  Zara;  56.  The  Fair 
i'enitent;  57.  The  De.-,erted  Daughttr;  58.  First  Love; 
■:>.  Siege  of  Damascus;  (io.  Provoked  Wife;  6l.  Rival  Queens-; 
'<::.  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  63.  Love  makes  a  Man;  64.  Roman 
I-atlier;  65.  Point  of  Honour;  ('6.  Bavbarossa;  67.  Merchant 
jf  Venice;  68.  Wives  as  they  Were;  69.  King  Lear;  7().Con- 
!  lint  Couple;  71.  School  of  Reform;  ~'i-  To  Marry  ornot  to 
^lfrry;73.  King  Henry  VIII. ;  74.  King  Henry  V.;  75.  Good 
Nilured  Man;  76.  Anfuny  and  Cleofiatia;  77.  Recruiting 
orticer;  78.  Countess  of  Salisbury ;  79.  Winter's  Tale;  80.  Ue 
-Mintforl;  Rl.Countof  Narboane;  82.  Castle  of  Andalusia; 
•  >  Suspicious  Husband  ;  84.  A  Bold  SUoke  for  a  Husband; 
.A  new  Way  to  Pay  old  Debts;  86.  Way  to  gel  Married; 
.  Fatal  Curiositv;  88.  Earl  of  Warwick;  89.  Fountain - 
au;  9il.  The  Honeymoon;  91.  The  Wonder;  9'2.  Lionel 
■  iid  Clari.ssa;  93.  Earl  of  Essex;  94.  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
'■ill  I.;  95.  The  Brothers,  a  Comedy;  96.  She  Would  and 
-he  Would  Not;  97.  The  Inconstant;  98.  The  Rivals; 
'j;'.  Measure  for  Measure;  lUO.  Know  yj>ur  own  Mind; 
101.  Kii  g  Richard  the  Third ;  10.;.  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
iMit  II.,  lo.H.  The  Gamester;  lOt.  Tlie  Man  of  the  World; 
ill/).  Maid  of  the  Mill;  100.  The  Duenna;  101. The  Provok'd 
Husband;  lOU- The  Chances;  log  The  Distressed  Motlier; 
:  J  i).  The  Beggar's  Opera  ;  1 1 1  Mahomet;  112.  The  Found- 
ling; li:<.  As  You  Like  it;  lit.  Twelfth  Night;  115.  Much 
A.lo  aboutNolhing;  II6.  Cymbeline;  I17.  Venite  Preserved; 


118.  Comedy  of  Errors;  119.  Tamerlane;  120  Surrender  of 
Calais ;  Ul.  Battle  of  Hexham  ,  12-^.  Iron  Chest ;  I2;j.  Heir 
at  Law;  I'.'-l.  Othello ;  125.  Heiress. 

THE  MODERN  THEATRE  ;  or,  a  Collec- 
tion of  successful  MODERN  PLAYS,  acted  at  the  Theatres 
Royal,  London.  Printed  from  the  Prompt-Books  by  .Autho- 
rity of  the  Managers.  Selected  by  Mrs.  INCHBALD. 
Containing  the  most  favourite  Works  of  Messrs.  Colmaii, 
Cuinbirlaud,  Morton,  Reynolds, Holinan,  Holcroft,  Jepbson, 
O'Keete,  Mrs.  Inc'dbald,  Mrs  H  More,  Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  Cow- 
ley, &c.  &c.  not  included  in  Mrs.  Iiicbbald's  British 
Theatre.  In  10  vols,  royal  18mo.  to  coirespond  with  Inch- 
bald's  British  'I  heaire  and  Collection  of  Farces,  price 
2/.  lOi.  in  Boards.     On  tine  Paper,  3/.  l5s.  in  Boards. 

A   COLLECTION   of  FARCES,  and  otlier 

AI^ERPIECES,  which  are  acted  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 
consisting  of  the  most  successrul  and  a<linired  Pieces,  by 
Kenny,  C  Dibdin,  T.  Dibdin,  Knight,  Cubb,  Foote,  Mur- 
phy, Garrick,  Bickerstaffe,  Prince  Hoare,  Sheridan,  Mrs. 
Brooke,  Fielding,  Tobiii,  O'Keefe,  Gen.  Burgoync,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  Reed,  &r.  &c.  In  7  vols,  royal  I8mo.  price  1/.  I5s, 
ill  Boards;  or  on  fine  Paper,  with  Portraits,  price  21.  12>.6a". 
in  Boaids. 

THE    EDINBURGH   ANNUAL    REGIS 

TF.R,  fir  1808.  In  2  thick  demy  8vo.  Volumes.  Price  U  is. 
in  Boards. 

DITTO,  for  1809.    Price  1/.  4-s.  in  Boards. 

DITTO,  for  1810.     Price  il.  4s.  in  Boards. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  of  History  arui 
Politics,  and  General  Repository  of  Literature  and  State 
Papers.     In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  S<.  2$.  iu  Boards. 


(riopagcjaf,  Cratiel0,  (^cograpbp,  ann  CoyograpSi?. 


A  COLLECTION  of  VOYAGES  and  TRA- 
VELS; forming  acomplete  History  of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Discovery,  by  Sea  and  Laud,  from  the  earliest 
Ages  to  the  present  Time.  Preceded  by  an  Historical  In- 
troduction, and  critical  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  and  illustrated  and  adorned  with  numerous  En- 
gravings. By  JOHN  PINKEKTON, 

Author  of  "  Modern  Geography,"  &c. 

The  first  Portion  comprises  the  Narratives  of  the  Euro- 
pean Travellers.  In  6  vols.  4to.  Price  \3L  13s.  in  Boards. 
— The  Second,  As  a.  In  4  vols.  4to.  Price  8^.  85.  in  Boards. 
— The  Third,  the  Asiatic  Nlands,  Australasia,  and  Poly- 
nes  a.  In  I  vol.  4to  Price  2/.  12s.  M.  in  Boards. — The 
Fourth,  N  >rih  .America.  In  2  vols.  4to.  Price  4'  4f.  'i 
Boards.— The  Fi.th,  South  America.  In  1  vol.  4to.  Price 
21.  Is  in  Boards. 

The  Remainder  of  the  Work,  containing  the  Description 
of  Africa,  will  be  published  in  a  few  Weeks,  or  may  bo  had 
in  Monhly  Paris,  for  tlie  AccoiriinoJlalioa  of  Persons  who 
may  prefer  this  Mode  of  Publication. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.     A  Description 

of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Colonies  ;  with  the 
Oceans,  Seas,  and  Isles,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World;  includ- 
ing the  most  recent  Discoveries  and  political  Alteralioirs. 
Digested  01  a  new  Plan.  By  JOHN  PINKERTON. 

The  Astronomical  Introduction  bv  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.M. 
F.R.S.  and  Plnmian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With 
numerous  .Maps,  drawn  under  the'Direction,  and  with  the 
latest  Improvements  of  Arrowsmith, and  engraved  by  Lowry. 
To  the  Whole  are  added,  a  Catalogue  of  the  best  Maps  and 
Books  of  Travels  and  Voyages,  in  all  Languages;  and  an 
ainple  Index.  A  new  Edition.  In2vols. 4to.  Price  5^.  5s 
in  Boards. 

"  Mr.  P.  has  presenteil  us  with  a  produclion,  wliii-li  we  need 
not  he  ashaiiieit  to  own  as  of  Brlti^ll  ;fr'Hvt!i,  wiiicli  is  not  a  mere 
Imokseller'*  \nh,  but  is  itie  fruit  of  tlie  persevering  study  of  a  ninu 
of  lcttflr>,  aiirt  lias  been  conducted  on  the  principles  and  for  llie 
aOvanicment  of  science."    Muh.  Rtu. 

Numb.  I.  to  XIII.  (to  be  continued  every  Two  Months)  of 
A   NEW     MODERN    ATLAS.       By    John 

PINKERTON.  Tlie  Maps  a  e  engraved  in  the  Size  called 
Colombier,  from  Drawings  executed  under  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
Eye;  with  all  the  Advantages  afforded  by  the  latest  Im- 
provements in  Geographical  Precision;  and  they  exhibit 
the  utmost  Beauty  the  State  of  the  4rt3  can  ad  nit.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  Work  will  be  completed  in  20  Numbers, 
ench  couLaining  Three  Map*.     Price  tme  Guinea. 


A  SYSTEiVI   of   GEOGRAPHY  and   HIS- 

TORY  ;  or,  a  complete  Delineation  of  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial Features  of  each  Country  ;  and'  a  succinct  Narrative 
of  the  Origin  of  the  different  Nations,  their  Political  Revo- 
lutions, and  Progress  in  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Com- 
merce, &c.  The  Whole  comprising  air  that  is  important  in 
the  Geography  of  the  Globe  and  tiie  History  of  Mankind. 

By  JOHN  BIGLAND, 
Author  of  "  Letters  on  /\ncient  and  Modern  History,"  &c. 
&c.     InSvols.  8vo.     Price  3/.  13.?.  6rf.  in  Boards. 

"  In  these  volumes  Mr.  Bigland  exhibits  a  very  picasinj  pic- 
turn  of  the  past  and  the  present  state  of  mankind,  of  their  [irv- 
gre.is  in  oivilixation  and  arts,  with  pcrtions  of  their  lopograjihi- 
cal,  ihcir  civil  and  military  history,  so  Judiciously  goniliined,  as 
to  lonstidite  a  vcrv  edifyiiie  and  amusing  work.  Il  may  he  pe- 
rusi'd  with  i?reat  a'dvantap;e  by  juvenile  students  who  wish  for  i. 
general  view  of  the  present  and  the  past  state  of  man  in  all  pans 
of  the  world,  before  they  enter  on  the  detailed  iiive.'itij;iuion  of 
particular  portions  of  the  nlobe;  nor  will  it  be  unarcei'lahlp  10 
those  who  are  mure  advanced  in  life,  and  who  wish  to  renew  their 
former  reeoliections,  and  to  retrite  tiic  historioal  path  whiili  tl«i;, 
have  before  trod."    Crir.Kee. 

A  VIEW  of  SPAIN;  comprising  a  di\scrin 
five  Itinerary  of  each  Province,  and  a  general  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Country ;  including  its  i'opulaHon,  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Finances;  its  Go- 
vernment, Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Establisluuents;  t;ie 
State  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature;  its  Manners, 
t'ustoms.  Natural  History,  &c. 

By  ALEXANDER  DE  LABORDE. 
Translated  from  the  French.     In  5  vols.  8vo.  with  an  Atlri« 
of  the  Roads  of  Spain,  aiid  other  Maps  of  the  Country,  &c. 
Price  M   13.s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

"  More  'iifirmatiop  concerning  Spain  is  here  brought  tojfethtr, 
thin  was  perhaps  ever  collected  into  a  single  publication." 
MoH.  Rn\  "  Ihis  publiration  contains  a  vast  accumulation  of 
important  details,  and  is  the  most  eoiupreliensive  and  SHlisfiictory 
work  on  ilic  subject."    £cl.  Rev. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL,  NATURAL,  and 

CIVIL  HISTORY  of  CHILI.  Tran.sbted  from  the  original 
Italian  of  the  ABBE  DON  J.  IGNATIUS  MOLINA.  To 
which  are  added.  Notes  from  the  Spanish  and  French  Ver- 
sion, and  Two  Appendixes,  by  the  English  Editor,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  tlie  Country.    Price  186.  in  Bds, 

A  VIEW  of  the  ANCIENT  and  PRESENT 

STATE  of  the  ZETLAND  ISLANDS. 

By  ARTHUR  EDMONDSTON,  M.D. 

in  2  vols. 8vo.  illustrated  by  a  Map.    Price  i8s.  in  Bo;;;di. 


E^ 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  BROWN. 


A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  FEROE  ISLANDS. 

Transtateil  from  the  Danish.        By  the  Rev.  G.  LANDT. 

In  8vo.  illustrated  with_,a  Maj),  and  other  Engravings. 
Price  \'ls  in  Boards. 

LETTERS  from  CANADA  ;  written  during 

a  Residence  there,  in  the  Years  1806,  1807,  1808. 
By  HUGH  GKAY. 
In  8vo.  with  a  Map.     Price  12^-.  in  Boards. 

NORTH   WALES;    delineated    from    Two 

Excursions  through  all  the  interesting  Parts  of  that  Coun- 
try during  the  Summers  of  1798  and  1801. 

By  the  Rev.W.  BINGLEY,  A.M. 
In  2  vo\f.  8vo.  Second  Edit,  illustrated  with  a  new  and 
iiccurate  Map,  Frontispieces,  and  several  favourite  Welsh 
Airs.     Price  1/.  Is.  in  Boards. 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

ENGLAND.  By  NICHOLAS  CARLISLE, 

Fellow  and   Secretary  of  the   Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London.     In  2  thick  vols.  4to.    Price  5/.  5j.  in  Boards. 


In  4.to. 


By  N.  CARLISLE. 
Price  21.  \2s.  6d.  in  Boards. 


of 


In  4to. 


By  N.  CARLISLE. 
Price  3/.  3s.  in  Boards. 


of 


GLEANINGS  in  ENGLAND;  descriptive  of 

the  Countenance,  Mind,  and  Character  of  the  Country 
By  Mr.  PRATT. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  13.f.  in  Bo.irds. 

LETTERS  wrifJen  during  a  short  Residence 

in  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

In  2  vols,  foolcap  8vo.    A   new  Edition,  corrected   and 
amended.     Price  lOi.  6rf.  in  Boards. 

"  These  letters  contain  a  large  portion  of  information,  commu- 
nicated in  a  very  agreeable  and  lively  manner."   Alon.t^? 

EXPLORATORY  TRAVELS    through  the 

WESTERN  TERRITORIES  of  NORTH  AMERICA  Per 
formed  m  the  Years  iSO.i,  1806,  1807,  by  Order  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States. 

By  ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY  PIKE 

Major  6th  Begt   t^  ...  It-.fantry.     ir.  1  vol.  410.'  with  Two 
large  Maps.    Price  1/.  16.f. 

"  Tiiis  IS  a  valuable  work,  from  the  information  with  which  it 
abounds  relative  to  apart  ol  the  world  which  is  so  little  known." 

A   HISTORICAL    TOUR    through    PEM- 
BROKESHIRE.    By  RICHARD  FENTON,  Esq   F  A  S 

In  1  vol.  royal  4to.  Price  6/.  6s. ;  and  in  d^mv  ito'   Price 
31.  I3s.  bd.  embellished  with  32  Engravings  and  a  Man 


durin 


Engravings  and  a  Map, 

TRAVELS  in  the  ISLAND  of  ICELAND 

ring  the  Summer  of  the  Year  1810.  ' 


By  SIR  GEORGE  STEUART  MACKENZIE,  Bart 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &r.  &c   &c 
^''%2a  Edit,   m   I  vol.  4to.  embellished  with  2  Maps 
P^"'  '.'/  ^^"'„r,!Jr  «"^'y  -1--'^'  -d  15  Vignette's. 


Price  31.  3s.  in  Boards. 


'^?^7^^^  '"  ^^^  INTERIOR  of  BRAZIL- 

preceded  by  avj  Account  of  a  Voyajje  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata' 

By  JOHN  MAWE, 
Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire     In 
one  vol.  4to.  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    Price 
24.  2s.  in  Boards.  °  °       rin.c 

••*  I'he  principal  part  of  this  work  relates  to  the  In- 
terior of  Brazil,  where  no  Englishman  was  ever  befoe  per- 
mit ed  to  tr..vel,  and  particularly  to  the  Gold  and  Diamond 
Districts,  which  he  investigated  by  order  of  the  pTince 
Regent  of  Portugal  From  the  high  sanction  under  which 
he  began  the  undertaking,  and  the  lengtli  of  time  he  de- 
voted  to  It,  his  narrative  may  be  expected  to  throw  consi- 
derable light  on  a  rich  and  extensive  colony,  hitherto  httle 
explored,  nnd  at  present  highly  interesting  as  it  is  liMv 
through  recent  changes  to  become  the  seat  of  Emp  re  of 
our  oldest  and  most  faithful  Ally.  empire  01 

JOURNAL  of  a  RESIDENCE  in  tndIA 

By  MARIA  GRAHAM. 


A  JOURNEY  throttsl.  PERSIA,  ARMENIA. 

ASIA  MINOR,  to  CONSTANTINOPLE,  in  the  Year    1808 
and  1809,  in  which  is  included  some  Accsunt  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  His  Majesty's  Mission  under  Sir  Harford  Jones, 
Bart.  K.C.  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
By  JAMES  MORI ER, 

His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  Court  of 
Persia. 

in.  1  vol.  4to.  with  25  Engravings  frr.m  the  Designs  of  the 
Author,  a  Plate  of  Inscriptions,  and  Three  Maps;  One  from 
the  Observations  of  Captain  James  Suliieriaiid,  and  Two 
drawn  by  Mr.  Morier  and  Major  Rcnnel!.    Price  3/.  \3s.  6d. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  GOLD    COAST  of 

AFRICA,  with  a  Brief  History  of  the  African  Company. 

By  HENRY  MEREDITH,  Esq. 
Member  of  the  Council,  and  Governor  of  Winiiebah  pLrt. 
Containing  a  Description  of  the  Country,  Climate,  }'\o- 
ductions,  Trade,  and  Capabilities  ;  an  Account  of  the  Na- 
tives, their  Manner"--, Customs,  and  Laws;  a  D>;scriplioii  of 
the  European  Settlements  ;  tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Ashantce  War,  &c.  &c.     In  8vo.  Price  94.  Bds.  with  a  Map. 

A  GAZETTEERof  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS; 

or,  a  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
containing  full  modern  Descriptions  from  the  best  Autho- 
rities of  every  County,  City,  Borough,  Town,  Village,  Pa- 
rish, Township,  Hamlet,  Castle,  and  Nobleman's  Seat,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

By  BENJAMIN  PITTS  CAPPER,  Esq. 
Of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Editor  of  the  Imperial 
Calendar, of  the  Population  Returns,  &c.  &c.  lUustratid 
with  46  new  County  Maps.  Price  II.  5s.  in  Boards;  or, 
1/.  lOs.  with  Maps  coloured. 

•»•  This  Volume  deserves,  by  its  great  Interest  and  Uti- 
lity, to  be  found  in  every  House  in  the  Empire.  Jt  is  not 
an  ephemeral  Productioii,  but  a  Work  of  vast  Lal)our;  lie- 
search,  and  Expense,  and  a  standing  Authority  on  all  the 
Points  of  which  it  treats 

THE  PICTURE    of  LONDON  for   I81: 
being  a  full  and  correct  Description  of  the  British  Metro- 
polis, and  of  its  Vicinity,  and  a  faithful  Guide  to  all  i 
Curiosities,  Amusements,  Exhibitions,  Public  Institution 
and  whatever  is  remarkable  and  deserving  of  Notice;  with 
great  Variety  of  useful  Tables,  containing  the  Hackuty 
Coach  Fares,   Lists  of  Streets,   Inns,    and  Coflee  Houses, 
Churches,  Public  Offices,  &c.    Illustrated  by  a  large  modern 
Map  of  London,  a   Map  of  the  Environs,  and  embellished 
with  several  Views.     Price  6s.  6d.  bound  in  red. 

THE  GUIDE    to  ALL   the  WATERING 

and  .SEA-BATHING  PLACES  in  England  and  Wales,  fii 
1813,  consisting  of  accurate  and  circumstantial   Descrip- 
tions of  every  Place  of  fashionable  Resort,  and  of  the  Cu- 
riosities and  Scenery  in  their  Environs,  with  an  Itinerary 
of  the  Roads  to  and  from  each  Place. 

By  the  EDITOR  of  the  PICTURE  of  LONDON. 

Price  iis.  in  Boards.  In  one  thick  and  closely  printed 
Volume,  illustrated  with  nearly  70  Maps  and  Views. 

This  Work  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  universally 
approved  for  its  Completeness  and  Accuracy,  that  any  fur- 
ther Description  of  its  Contents,  or  any  Observations  on  Its 
Merits  and  Utility,  are  unnecessary. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  IRELAND.   Statistical 

and  Political.  By  EDWARD  WAKEFIELD. 

CONTENTS.— VOL.  I. 

Name,  Situation,  Extent,  and    Divisions;  Face  of  tli 
Country  ;  Soil;    Bogs  ;  Minerals,   &c. ;    Climate;    Landed 
Property,   Rental,   and   Tenures ;  Rural  Economy  ;  Fuel ; 
Harbours;   Light-Houses;  Internal  Communication;  Ma- 
nufactures and  National  Industry. 
VOL.  II. 

Commerce  ;  Fisheries  ;  Money  and  Circulating  Medium  ; 
Weights  and  Measures;  Prices;  Revenue  and  Finance; 
Representation;  Government;  Rebellion  in  1798;  Parties; 
Education;  Church  Establishment;  Tithe;  Religious  Sect* 
and  Parties;  Population;  Customs,  Manners,  and  Habits. 
General  State  of  the  People;  Defence:  Concluding  Re- 
marks.    In  2  vols.  4to.  with  a  Map.  Pricefi/.  6s.  Boards. 

FAUNA  ORCADENSIS;  or,  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes,  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  LOW, 
Minister  of  Birsa  and    Haray. 
From  a  Manuscript,  in  the  Possession  of  William  Elford 
Leach,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.     In  4to.  Price  1/.  Is.  In  Boardt. 


^isftorp  anti  15iograp6p. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  of  the  SOUTH 

<>f  INDIA,  ia  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  History  of  Mysoor, 
fvom  tlie  Origin  of  the  Hindoo  Government  of  that  State  to 
the  Extinction  of  the  Mohammednn  Dynasty  in  1799; 
f'.iunded  ch.elly  on  Indian  Aiithonlies,  collected  by  the 
Author  while  officiating  for  several  Years  as  Political  Uesi- 
fleut  at  the  Court  of  Mysoor.     In  2  vols. 

By  Lieut.  Colonel  MARK  WILKS. 
In  <i,to.  with  Maps.  Vol.  1.   Price'i/.  Qs.in  Bds.— Vol.  II. 
is  in  tlie  Pri-(3. 

SIR  JOHN  FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES 

of  ENGLAND,  I'RANCE,  SPAIN,  and  the  adjoining  Coun- 
t;  les,  from  the  latter  Part  of  theUcign  of  Edward  II.  to  the 
Ciionationof  Henry  IV.  Newly  translated  from  the  French 
t:l:tioiis,  with  Variations  iTld  Additions  from  many  cele- 
!    rited  M.S.S.       liy  THOMAS  JOHNE.S,  Esq.  M.  P. 

to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  an  Essay  on 
1  -.  Works,  a  Criticism  on  his  History,  and  a  Dissertation  on 
h;^  Poetry.  Tlic  3d  Edit.    In  I'i  vols.  8vo.    Price  7/.  4^.  Bds. 

THE  CHRONICLES  of  ENGUERRAND 

(J.  MONSTRELET;  beginning  at  the  Year  14OO,  where 
that  of  Sir  John  Froissart  finishes,  and  ending  at  the  Year 
141)7  and  continued  by  others  to  the  Year  1516. 

Translated  by  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  M.P. 

In  12  vols  8vo.  with  a  4to.  vol.  of  Plates.  Price  7/.  4'.  in 
lio:irds.     In  .T  vols.  4to.  Price  '211.  in  Boards. 

*»*  A  few  Copies  may  be  had  in  folio,  with  coloured 
Plates. 

MEMOIRS  of  JOHN   LORD  DE  JOIN- 

VILLE,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Champagne,  written  by  bim- 
stjit',  containing  a  History  of  Part  of  the  Life  of  Louis  IX. 
King  of  France,  surnamed  St.  Louis,  including  an  Account 
of  tliat  King's  Expe<lilion  to  Egypt,  in  the  Year  1248. 
Translated  by  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Handsomely  printed  in  2  vols.  4to.  and  illustrated  with 
Engravings.     Price  ^.  4.'.  in  Boards. 

MEMOIRS    of   tlie   LIFE    of  COLONEL 

HUl'CHlNSON,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Town, 
riipresentative  of  the  County  of  Nottingham  in  the  Long 
I'lrluunent,  and  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham  in  the  First 
P.uliamcntof  Charles  II.  &c.  With  original  Anecdotes  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  Contemporaries,  and 
a  Summary  Ucvievv  of  Public  Affairs.  Written  by  his 
V\  kIow,  Lucy,  Daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  &c.  Now  first  published  from  the  original 
Manuscript.         Ry  the  Rev..IULHJS  HUTCHINSON. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written 
iiv  herself,  a  Fragment.  Embellished  with  Two  elegantly 
engraved  Portraits,  and  a  View  of  Nottingham  Castle. 
The  Third  Edition.     In  2  vols.  8vo      Price  1/.  Ij. 

,*»  A  few  Copies  of  the  4lo-  ^^^  remaining  on  large 
Pi|)er.     Price  2/.  I2y.  61^.  in  Boards. 

''  I'lii;  present  voliinie  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  our  records, 
and  i-  Justly  entitlcJ  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those  of  Rushworth, 
(  :*irendnn,  and  Ludlow."  Mon.  Rev.  "  We  have  not  often  met 
\tnh  any  iliini;  more  interestin<  and  curioiis  than  this  volume." 

NAVAL  and    MILITARY    MEMOIRS  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  1727  to  1783. 

By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  Esq.  LL.D. 
The  Second  Edition,  with  a  Continuation.  In  6  vols.  8vo. 
Price  3l.3s.  in  Boards. 

A  POLITICAL  INDEX  to  the  HISTORIES 

ot  GREAT  BRITAIN  and   IRELAND;  or  a   complete   Re- 
gister of  the  Hereditary  Honours,  Public  Olfices,and  Persons 
ill  Ortice,  from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  present  Time. 
By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.D. 

The  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.  In 
3  vols.  8vo.     Price  \l.  1  l.f.  (id.  in  Boards. 

"  TliK  pui)lic  are  certainlv  obliifed  to  the  aiHlior  for  the  com- 
pilement  and  pul)iication  ol'so  useful  a  work;  a  work  produced  at 
the  exjienee  of  much  time  and  great  labour,  and  executed  with 
strict  tiJelity,"    Mon.  Uev, 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  REGISTER  of  both 

Houses  of  the  BHITISH  PARLIAMENT,  from  the  Union  in 
1 708,  to  the  Fourtli  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1807. 

By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.D. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  Us.  6d.  in  Boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ANECDOTES,    illiis- 

trative  of  the  Manners  and  History  of  Europe,  during  the 
Reigns  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  111.  and  Queen 
Anne.  By  JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM,  F.S.A. 

In'livo.    Price  12j.  in  Uoards. 


LONDINIUM  REDIVIVUM,  or  an  ancient 

History,  and  modern  Description  of  LONDON,  compiled 
from  Parochial  Records,  Archives  of  various  Foundations, 
the  Harleian  MSS.  and  other  authentic  Sources. 

By  JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM,  F.S.A. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  Price  11.  Is.  in  Boards. 
"This  may  indeed  be  considered  as  an  original  History  of  Lon- 
don. No  subject  at  all  connected  with  the  undertaking:  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  author's  notice.  The  work  is  full  of  "biogjraplii- 
cal  notices,  curious  anecdotes,  local  peculiarities,  charters  pre- 
sentments, *rc.  &c. ;  and  whac  is  not  less  deserving  praise,  the 
evtracts  from  Registers  are  so  various,  that  certifloalcs  may  be 
obtained  if  necessary  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  eminent  names 
exclusive  of  inscriptions  on  monumenlB."    Brit.  Crit. 

ANECDOTES  of  the  MANNERS  and  CUS- 

TOMS  of  LONDON  during  the  18th  Century,  including  the 
Charities,  Depravities,  Dresses,  and  Amusements  of  the 
Citizens  of  London,  during  that  Period,  with  a  Review  of 
the  State  of  Society  in  1807.  To  which  is  added,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  va- 
rious Improvements  in  the  Metropolis.  Illustrated  by  50 
Engravings.  By  JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM,  F.S.A. 
The  2d  Edit.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  lOj.  in  Boards. 

ANECDOTES  of  the  MANNERS  and  CUS- 

TOMS  of  LONDON,  from  the  ROMAN  INVASION  to  the 
Year  1700.         By  JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM,  F.S.A. 

In  1  vol.  4*0-  with  18  Engravings.  Price  3A  Zs.  in  Boards. 
Also  in  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  21.  is.  in  Boards. 

MEMOIRS   of  the   LIFE  and  ADMINIS- 

TRATION  of  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  Earl  of  ORFORD, 
with  original  Correspondence  and  authentic  Papers,  never 
before  published. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  COXE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of  Bemerton. 

In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  4^.  Boards. 

LIFE  of  HORATIO   LORD   WALPOLE. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  COXE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Arch- 
deacon of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of  Bemerton. 

A  new  Edition.    In  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  12j-. 

MEMOIRS    of  the  KINGS  of  SPAIN    of 

the  HOUSE  of  BOURBON,  from  the  Accession  of  Philip 
the  Fifth  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Third,  1700  —  1788. 
With  an  Introduction  relative  to  the  Government  and  State 
of  Spain.  Drawn  from  original  Documents,  and  secret 
Papers,  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  published. 
By  WILLIAM  COXE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Tn  3  vols.  4to.  Price  6^  6s.  A  few  Copies  in  Imperial  4to. 
Price  12/.  12j.  in  Boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO  SAXONS. 

The  First  Volume,  containing  their  History  before  their  In- 
vasion of  Britain,  and  their  subsequent  History  in  England 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  including  the  Life  of  Alfred,  and 
the  Account  of  the  Seakings  and  Pirates  of  the  North. — 
The  Second  Volume,  describing  their  Manners,  Govern- 
ment, Laws,  Poetry,  Literature,  Religion,  and  Language. 
By  SHARON  TURNER,  F.A.S. 
In  2  vols.  4to.  Price  3/.  is.  in  Boards.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  with  an  Introduction,  on  the 
History  of  Britain  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Romans. 

"  \Vc  regard  Mr.  Turner's  work  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  national  histories:  from  numerous  and  recondirc  sources  he 
has  collected  much  Ihatis  interesting:  andcurious,  respectinj;  both 
the  manners  and  the  events  of  the  periods  which  he  describes. 
There  certainly  was  occasion  forsuch  a  work, and  the  execution  of 
it  leaves  no  room  to  regret  that  it  devolved  on  Mr.  Turner." 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    PEERAGE    of  tlie 

EMPIRE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  ;  in  which  are  Memoirs  and 
Charaoters  of  the  most  celebrated  Personsofeach  Family. 

Volumes  I.  II.  and  III.  (containing  the  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.)  with  the  Arms  neatly  engraven  on 
Wood.     Price  24.f.  in  Boards. 

In  the  Press,  and  in  a  State  of  considerable  forwardness, 
Volume  IV.  containing  the  Peerage  of  Ireland. 

COLLINS'  PEERAGE  of  ENGLAND,  with 

very  considerable  Alterations  and  Improvements,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  Time. 

By  Sir  SAMUEL  EGERTON  BRYDGES. 
In  9  vols.  8vo.    Price  9/.  9i.  in  Boards. 

THE  PEERAGE  of  SCOTLAND,  contain- 

ing  an  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Nobility 
of  that  Kingdom,  from  their  Origin  to  the  present  Genera- 
tion, collected  from  the  Public  Records,  Chartularies,  the 
Charters,  and  other  Writings  of  the  Nobility,  &c. 

By  Sir  ROBERT'DOUGLAS,  of  Glenbervie,  Bart. 
Revised  and  corrected,  with  a  Continuation  to  the  present 
Period.    Uy  JOHN  PHILIP  WOOD,  Esq.    In  2  vols,  folio. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  I-ROWN. 


LIVES   of  ANCIENT  PHII-OSOl'HEHS, 

translate.!  from  the  French  of  FENELON,  with  Notes,  and 
a  F.ifeot  ihe  Author.     By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CORMACK,  M.A. 

In  2  voh.  foolscap  8vo.   The  Second  Edit.   Price  \2s.  Bds. 

ANECDO'J'ES  of  the  LIFE  of  the  Riuht  Hor. 

WILLIAM  PITT.  EARL  of  CHATHAM,  and  of  the  princi- 

psl   Evenw  of  his  Time,  with  his  Speeches  in  Parliament, 

from  the  Year  173(i  to  the  Year  1778. 

The7th  Edition.    In  3  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  11*.  6d.  Bds. 

A  Genuine  and  corrected  REPORT  of  the 

SPEECHES  ofthplate Right  Hononrable  WILLIAM  PITT,  in 
the  H  ^nse  of  Commons,  frijm  his  Entrance  in  Parliament 
in  1781  to  the  Close  of  the  Session  in  ISOb.  Dedicated, 
by  Permission,  to  Lord  GrenviUe,  and  aided  by  Commu- 
nications from  distinsuished  Me.nbers  of  l)Oth  Houses  of 
Parliament.   Cd  Edit.   In  3  vols.  Svo.  Price  1/.  \\s.  &d.  Bds. 

SPEECHES    in    PARLIAMENT,     of   the 

RieHst  Hortonrable  WILLIAM  WINDHAM;  to  which  is  pre- 

ti.\ed,some  Accmnt  of  his  Life.   By  THOMAS  AMYOT,Esq. 

In  3  vols.  8vo.     Prxe  ll.  \6s.  Boards. 

Also  in  a  State  of  Forwardness,  the  Speeches  of  the  late 

Right  Hun.  C.  J.  FOX,  and  the  night  Hon.  EDM.  BURKE. 

BIOGRAPHIE  MODERNE;  oi,  Lives  of 
remarkable  Characters  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the 
present  Time,  in  which   all  the  Facts  wliicli  concern  them 
are  related  in  the  most  impartial  and  authentic  Manner. 
FROM  ■i'HE  FRENCH. 
In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  !/.  1  \s.  6d.  in  Boards. 
*,♦  The  Edinbura-h  I'.eviewers  speak  with  conlidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  work,  from  their  own  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  its  information,  and  recommend  it  as  hig  ly 
interesting  in    various  points  of  view,  and    presenting  iis 
with  portraits  of  being-*,  whose  names  we  still  recall  with 
sensations  of  astonishment  and  terror. 

CHRONICLE  of  the  CtD,  Rodii?^  Diaz  de 
Bivar,  the  Canipeador.    Corrected  by  ROBERT  SOUTHF.Y. 
In  4to.    Price  1/.  \5s. 
THE  HISTORY  of  URAZH.    Part  First. 
By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.    In  411.  Price  2/.  '2s.  Bds. 

THE  HISTORY  of  SPAIN  ;  tVom   the  ear- 
liest Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1809. 
By  JOHN  BIGLAND. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  1/.  4r.  in  Boards. 
"  The  author  lias  prodMoert  a  pleas  ng  ami  useful  work.  It  will 
be  rcceiveil  as  a  welcome  piusent,  by  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
be  (lenirous  of  takinit  a  ^lauce  al  the  scenes  foruierly  acted  upon 
the  theatre  of  that  eve nlful  drama,  which  at  present  so  strongly 
fl.xes  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world."    F.cltc.liev. 

THE   HISTORY'  of  EUROPE,    from    tin 

Peace  of  1783  to  the  present  Time,  exhibiting  a  View  of 
tlje  Coininolions  in  Holland  and  Brabant,  the  Wars  between 
Rittsia,  Austria,  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  Sweden,  the  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  the  Revolution  of 
France,  and  the  Wars  which  have  proceeded  from  that  ex- 
traordinary Event, with  the  recent  Revolutions  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden.  By  JOHN  BIGLAND. 
Ill  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  4^?.  in  Boards. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  COLLEGES,  HALLS 

and   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  attached  to  the  Undversity 
Oxford,  including  the  Lives  of  tin  Founilcrs. 
By  ALEX   CHALMER.S,  F.S.A. 

In  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  Price  I/.  1  li.  (jrf.  Illr.istratcd  ! 
a  Si-ries  of  Encravings.— A  few  C(ipies  in  4to.  wiitB  Imprc^ 
sions  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper.  Price  6/.  61.  lin  Boards. 

"  A  fitt<  r  perso.  to  execute  this  ta.-k  than  Mr.  lliailiners  con! 
not  perh.ips  have  been  found,  lone;  versed  in  every  biranch  ol  u 
quirv  relative  to  the  historv,  biography,  anii  aui.ipiilties.  as  we 
as  practised  in  the  art  of  writiiijf,  of  a  discnuiinatiiiig  lumd  an 
cool  judg-ment."    Brit.  Crit. 

LErTERS  of  MADAME  LA  MARQUISE 

DU  DEFFAND  to  the  Hon.  HORACE  WALPiH.E,  afl-^r- 
wards  Earl  of  Orf  .rfl,  from  the  Year  17ti(i  to  the  Year  1780. 
To  which  are  added,  Letters  of  Madame  Dii  Dcft'and  to 
Voltaire.  Published  from  the  Originals  at  Straw  berry  Hill. 
Ill  4  vols.  12mo.  with  a  I'ortrait,  &c.    Price  2/.  2.P.  Boards. 

"  These  volumes  are  valuable  fi  r  a  great  vurietv  of  aiitcilolt 
relatiiijf  to  distinguished  characters,  pi-iiicipaly  of  (Our  counir 
and  for  the  jurittn.cnt  passed  on  tliein  by  a  person 

mplishe  .,  and  endowed  with  such  reniarkalile  ^o< 


highlv 
foo'il  sense  and 
iinowiediTe  of  the  world,  as  Madame  Ou  Detfaud;''    JM'ja.  Hev. 


A  HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from  the  taf- 
liest  Accounts  to  the  Accoii  plislimt  nt  of  the  tv'nion  with 
Gieat  Britain  in  1801.         By  the  Rev.  JA.VIES  GOKDON, 

Rector  of  Killegnv  in  the  Diocese  of  1  ems,  ai:>d  of  Can- 
naway  in  the  Dii.cese  of  Cork.    In  2  vols.H.o.  Price  1/  f;:. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE  ami  WUIT- 

INfiS  .  (  JAMES  BFMGNE  BOSSUET,  BsJiop  of  Meaux. 
By  C.IARLES  BUTLIR,  Esq.   In  post  8vo.  Prite  Is.  Bds. 

THE    LIFE   of  FENELON,  A-chbishop   of' 

Cambray,  Author  of  Telemachus,  &c.  post  8vo.    ".;.  Bds. 

A  SUCCINCT  HISTORY  of  tl.<- Gcocraphi- 

cal  and  Political  Kevolniious  of  the  Empire  o,'  Gernaiiy,  or 
ihc  pr.ncipal  Stales  which  composed  the  F^inpire  of  Cliar- 
lemagne.  from  his  Coronation  in  814  to  it>»  Dissolution  111 
1806',  .Mth  some  Account  of  the  t.ciicali  gus  of  f  e  m- 
perial  House  of  Hap--bnrgh,  and  of  the  Six  secular  Electors 
of  Germanv;  and  of  the  Roman,  German,  French,  and 
Engli.sh  Nobility.  BvlHAKLES  HUTLER,E;,q. 

In  8vo.     Price  12^.  Boards. 

THE    UNIVERSAL     BIOCiKAPHICAL, 

HISTORICAL,  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTIONARY,  iii- 
eluding  Thirleeu  Thousand  Lives  of  emine'il  Persons  of  all 
Ages  ard  Nations,  the  Successiim  of  Sovereign  Princes,  and 
above  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dates,  revised,  enlarged,  and 
"brought  down  to  the  present  ''"irne. 

By  JOHN  WATKIN.S,  LL.D.   Price  19i .  iii  Bharils.       ^ 

LIVES    of   MARCUS    VALERIUS    MEsJ 

5ALA  CORVINUS,  and  TITUS  POMPONlUS  ATTICL.S, 
with  Notes  and  Ibustralions.  To  which  is  addftl,  a"  Ac- 
count of  t'le  Families  of  the  Five  First  Cscsirs. 

Bv  the  Rev.   EDWARD  BERWICK, 
Author  of  the   Tran-lation  of  the   Life   of  ApoHonius    of 
Tyana.     Post  8vo.    Price  7s  Boards. 


C^etJichic,  ^utgerp,  anD  Cftemiisttp. 


THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  of  tlie  ROYAL 

COLLEGE  of  PHYSICIANS  of  LONIiON,  1809.  Translated 
into  English ;  with  Notes,  &c.  By  R.  POWELL,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  College,  Physician  to  St.  P.artholomew's  and 
the  Magdalen  Hospitals.  The  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corre<!led.     In  8vo.     Price  I Os.  6^/.  in  Boards. 

THE  SURGICAL  AVORKS  of  John  Aber- 

NKTHY,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  &c.  Part  I.  On  the  Constitutional 
Origin,  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,  and  on  Aneurisms, 
Price  7s.  in  Bds.— Part  2.  On  Diseases  resembling  Syphilis, 
and  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  Price  6s.  in  Bds.— Part  3. 
On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Price 
7s.  in  Bds.  — Part  4.  On  Lumber  Abscesses  and  Tumours. 
Price  ds.  in  Bds.  The  Whole  may  be  had  together,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.    Price  \l.  6s.  in  Bds. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  SURGERY  ;  Vohinie 

the  First.  By  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon. 

In  one  large  vol.  royal  4I0.  illustrated  by  80  Engravings, 
many  of  them  .tccurately  coloured  from  Nature.  jPrice  4/-4s. 

Volume  the  Second.  In   Two 

Parts,  royal  4to.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings..  5/.  5*. 

Vohnne  the  Third.     In  royal 

4to.  illustrated  with  37  Engravings.  Price  21.  2s.  Boards. 


A  SYSTEM  of  OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 

founded  on  the  Basis  of  ANATOMY. 

By  CHARLES  BELL. 
In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  illustrated  with  Engravings.    Price 
1/.  14s.  Boards. 

THE  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  JOHN  and  CHARLES  BELL,  Surgeons. 
A  new  Edition,  considerably  improved,  complete  Vn  3 
vols.  8vo  Price  2/.  8s.  in  Boards.  Containing,  Vol.  I.  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Joints;  and  of  the 
Heart.  Vol.  II.  The  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Lymphatic  System, 
the  Brain,  and  Nerves.  Vol.  III.  The  Organs  of  I'ne  Lentes, 
the  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen  and  of  tiie  Pelvis. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  ARTERIES,  illus- 
trating the  Second  Volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon;  and  serving  a;  an  Intro 
d'lction  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Arteries,  by  CHARLES  BELL, 
Surgeon.  Superbly  jirinted  in  imperial  8vo.  The  Third 
Edition.  Price  LSs.  in  Boards,  or  with  Plates,  finely  coloured, 
Price  1/.  I*.  Boards. 

"  Wfc  have  seen  no  work  better  calculated  for  givine  cleai 
ideas  011  this  important  branch  of  anatomy,  ami  we  strongly  re 
commend  it  to  o".r  inediral  friends,  as  at  once  a  very  uselul  anf 
highly  ornainciital  addition  to  their  libraries."    Man.  Hiv. 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  BONES,  MUSCLES 

»nd  JON  rS,  illustralingtlieFir-t  Vol  line  of  I  lie  Anal. my 
of  thf  Biiman  Body.  By  JOHN  UELL,  Siii-jt'-oii. 

In  4t,.  with  about  200  Fade's  of  f\plau,iioiy  Letter-press. 
The  T.ird  Edition.     Price  ll.  1  U.  W.  in  Buards. 

LErrERS  coHceinini;  the  DISEASES  of 
the  URJTHRA.  By  CHARLES  BELL. 

In  8vo.    Price  ~s.  Oii.  in  Boards. 

THE  ANATOMY  of  llic  BRAIN  ;  pxplained 

in  a  .Srries  of  Engravings,  beautifully  coloured,  with  a 
Dissertation  ou  the  Coinmunicatiuii  between  the  Ventricles 
of  the  Irani.  Bv  CHAIILES  BELL. 

Fellov  of  t':eRoval  Colleije  of  .'burijeons  of  Edinburgh- 
fn  roya  4to.     Price' 2/.  2s.  in  "Boards.. 

'•  We  iav«  here  a  imhlicatioii  wliiili  reflects  nuicli  orcdit  on  the 
luthir'a  mato.iiical  Itiiowledje,  anl  mi  tiis  skill  as  an  artist.  Tlie 
plates  ae  everutcft  in  a  very  superior  style  of  correctness  and 
elcjaui:!."    Mon.  Ilei\ 

A  iERIES  of   ENGRAVINGS,   fxplaiiiinfi; 

the  Coirse  of  the  NERVES.  by  CHAKLES  BELL. 

rellcvv  '  f  the  Koya'.  College  of  Surgeons.  On  roy-ii!  ^.to. 
with  Utter-prrss  Description.^      Prne  1/.  I  v.  in  Boads. 

"  Thise  engravings  are  .n  the  auilinr's  usual  sty  e  of  correct- 
ness am  elegance,  anil  they  niav  tliereforc  lie  reirarded  as  a  va- 
luable aiquisition  to  the  medical  lilwiry."    Mon.  Rev. 

A  SYSTEM  of  DISSECTIONS;  explaining 
the  Aiatomy  of  the  Human  Body;  with  the  Manner  of 
displa'ing  the  Parts,  the  distinaulshing  the  Natiaal  from  tlie 
Diseastd  Appca  ances,  and  pointing  out  to  the  Student  the 
Objecti  most  worthy  his  Attention,  during  a  Course  of  Dis- 
teclioiK.  By  CHARLES  BELL. 

The  Third  Edition.   In  2  vols,  foolscap.  Price  12?.  Boards. 

A  SYSTEM  of  DISSECTIONS  ;   explainins; 
the  Aratomy  of  the  Human  Body,  the  Manner  of  display- 
ing thi  Parts,  and  their  Varieties  in  Disease. 
Bv  CH.AULES  BELL. 

IHusrated  vvilh  Engravings.  The  Second  Edition.  I;i 
folio.    Price  3/.  3s.  in  Boaros. 

A  TREATISE  on  TROPICAL  DISEASES, 

on  Mi:.n'ARY  OPERATIONS,  and  on  the  CLIMATE  of  the 
WK.ST  INDIES.       By  BENJAMIN  MOSELEY,  M.D. 
Tie  4th  Edit.    In  I  vol.  8vo.    Price  12s.  dei-  Boards. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    of    MIDWIFERY; 

inducing  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

By  JOHN  BURNS, 
Lectiner   of   Midwifery,   and    .Member   of  the   Faculty   of 
Physitians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow.    The  Second  Edition. 
In  S\<.    Price  \'2s.  in  Boards. 

POPULAR  DIRECTIONS  for llie TREAT- 
MENT of  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN. 

By  JOHN  BURNS, 
Lect'i-er  on  Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
b.ician>  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow.     In  8vo.     Pi  ice  9s-  Bds. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  ABORTION;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Manner  in  which  it  takes  place, 
the  Causes  which  pioiluce  it,  and  the  Method  of  preventing 
or  trcaing  it.  By  JOHN  BURN.S, 

Lecturer  of  Midwifery,  and  Mcmb*i  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
ficiaiii  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow.  The  2d  Edit.  Price  5s. 

"  We  have  perused  this  volume  with  prt:at  jatis/action,  anil 
must,  sTongly  recommend  it  to  tlie  attention  of  all  ouruiedcial 
readers."    An.  Kiv. 

MEDICINA  NAUTICA;   an  Essay  on  the 

Diseases  of  Seamen        By  THOMAS  TROTTER,  M.D. 
Late  Physician  to  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  &c.     InSvols.  8vo. 
Price  l/.J.r.  in  Boards. 

A  VIEW  of  the  NERVOUS  TEMPERA- 
MENT; being  a  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  incnasing  Pre- 
valence, Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  those  Drseases  coin- 
inonlv  called  Nervous,  Bilious,  Stomach,  and  Liver  Com- 
plaints; Indigestion,  Low  Spirits,  Gout,  &c. 
By  THOMAS  TROITER,  M.D. 

The  2d  Edition.     In  1  vol.  8\o.    Price  Ss.  in  Boards. 

An  ESSAY,  MetJical,   Philosophical,  and  Che-  | 
mical,  on  DRUNKENNESS,  and   its  Eifects  on  the  Human 
Body.  By  THOMAS  TROTPEl!,  M.D. 

The  4th  Edition.     Inlvol.Svo      Price  6j,  in  Boards. 

A  SYSTEM  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and 

PHARMACY.  By  .lOHN  MURRAY, 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  an<l  on  Materia  Mcdica  and  Phar- 
macy, EtV.nb-,irg!i.     In  2  vols.  >ivo.     Price  1/.  It.  Boards. 


,  AND  CHE.MISTRY.  : 

CONVERSATIONS  on  CHEMISTRY.     In 

which  the  Elements  of  t(-at  Science  are  familiarly  explained 
and  illustrated  by  Experiment!.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  with 
Plates  by  Lowry.    The  Third  Edition.     Price  14i-  Boards.- 

"  This  work  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  youn?  students 
of  both  sexep.  The  perspicuity  ol  the  style,  the  regiihir  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject,  tliejudicious  selection  of  illiistraine  experi- 
ments, and  the  cletjan.'e  of  the  plates,  are  sn  well  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  beg.naers,  and  especially  of  those  who  do  not  w  i^li 
to  dive  deep  into  the  science,  that  a  more  appropriate  publiou- 
tion  can  hardly  be  desired."   Bril.  Crit. 

A  SHORT  SYSTEM  of  COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY,  translated  from  the  German  of  J.  F.  Bluincn 
bach.  Professor  ol  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Gottiiipeii. 
With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  VieA 
of  the  Classification  of  Animals. 

Bv  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 
Fellow  of  the   Royal  College  of  Smgeons   in  London,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  of  St.  Bartholomew's  UospitaL 
In  one  vol.  8vo.    Price  12^.  in  Boards. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE,   for  the  Use  of 

Families  and  Young  Practitioners,  or  Students  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ;  being  a  complete  System  of  modern  and  do- 
mestic Meilicine;  exhibiting  in  familiar  Terms  the  latest 
and  most  iitiportant  Discoveries  relative  to  the  Prevention, 
Distinction,  Causes,  and  Cute  of  Difieases  by  Medicine  and 
Diet,  particularly  Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  Asthma,  In- 
digestion, Flatulence,  Gout,  Scrofula,  lalay,  Rheumatism, 
Cancer,  Worms,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Complaints,  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  &c.  &c.  To  which  are  added,  a  Family 
Dispensatory  and  a  Copious  Appendix,  containing  explicit 
Instructions  for  the  ordinary  Management  of  Children,  and 
such  Cases  or  Accidents  which  require  immediate  Aid,  kc. 

B/  RICHARD  REECE,  M.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon.s,  Author  of  a  Trea- 
t'se  or.  the  lichen  Islandicus,  in  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  &c. 
The  Ninth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  corrected, 
In  one  vol.  8vo.     Price  10^.  orf.  in  Boards. 

"  It  is  of  importance  that  every  man  should  be  enabled  to  know 
something  of  the  laws  of  life,  the  nature  of  diseases.and  tlicinost 
rational  modes  of  cure.  I'or  this  purpose  Dr.  Recce's  book  is 
better  adapted  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  it  is  more 
scientific  and  judicious  tliau  the  domestic  medicine  of  Buohan, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  entirely  supersede."  Cr.Hei, 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  TRANSAC- 
TIONS. Publishedby  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London  In  8vo  illustrated  with  Plates.  Vol.  I.Price 
14s  —Vol.  II.  Price  I6f.— Vol.  III.  Price  14s.  in  Boards. 

THE  LONDON  DISPENSATORY,  con- 
taining the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Materia  Medina  and 
Pharmacy,  with  a  Translation  of  the  Pharmacoptcias  of  the 
London,  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  Dublin  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians; many  useful  Tables;  and  Copper-plates  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Apparatus.  The  whole  forming  a  Synopsis 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

By  ANTHONY  TODD  THOMSON,  Surgeon, 
Fellow  of  the  Medical  .Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Medical,    the   Physical,  and  the    Speculative  Societies  of 
Edinburgh.     In  8vo.     Price  I6s.  in  Boards. 

LECTURES  on   DIET    and    REGIMEN; 

being  a  systematic  Inquiry  into  the  most  rational  Means  of 
preserving  Healtli,  and  prolonging  Life;  together  with  Pliy- 
siologital  and  Chemical  Explanations,  calculated  chiefly 
for  the  Use  of  Families,  in  order  to  banish  the  prevailiusr 
Abuses  and  Prejudices  in  Medicine. 

By  A.  F.  M.  WILLICH,  M.D. 

In  one  large  vol.  8vo  The  Fourth  Edition,  enla  gcd  and 
improved.     Price  9s.  in  Boards. 

"  We  have  said  enou?b  to  evince  that  the  writer  has  fulfilled 
1(11  Ills  promises;  and,  on  the  whole,  has  ifiven  by  far  the  liiliesi, 
mosr  perfect,  and  comprehensive  dietetic  system  which  has  jet' 
appeared."  Crit.  Uev.  "  Ihis  work  i»  not  only  a  valuahle  ac- 
cession to  medical  science,  but  must  jirove  an  iiiestimahle  accum- 
modation  both  to  families  an-1  individuals  situated  at  a  distance 
from  rcRntar  advice."    Kew  London  Itev. 

A  TREATISE  on  some  Practical  Points  re- 
lating to  DISEASES  of  the  EYE. 

By  the  late  .lOHN  CUNNINGHAM  SAUNDERS, 
Demonstrator  of  Ar.atuiny  at  .St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Founder 
and  Surgeon  of  the  London  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of 
the  Eye.  To  which  is  added,  a  short  Account  of  the  Au- 
thor's Life,  ind  his  Method  of  curing  the  Congenital  Ca- 
taract.   Bv  his  Friend  and  riotleague,    J   R.FARRE,  M.D. 

In  royal  8vo.  illustrated  with  eight  Engravings,  i;nd  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  PriceCit.  plain,  and  l/,JU.  (>  /  <;.- 
loured.  ^ 


»  PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  BROWN. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY.  THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  of  the  LIVER; 


By  1  HOMAS  THOMSON,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Ill  8v-o.    Price  10^.  6^.  Boards. 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  PROCESS  of  NA- 

TURF.  ill  repairing  Injuries  of  tlie  Intestines;  illustrating 
the  Treatment  of  Penetrating  Wounds  and  Strangulated 
Hernia.  By  BENJAMIN  TRAVEHS, 

Demonstrator  of  Anal.)niy  .at  Guy's  Hospital,  Surgeon  to 
the  11.^1.  Kast  India  Conipa-ny,  and  to  the  London  Infirmary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.    Price  15s.  in  Boards. 


being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Anatomical  Character,  Symp- 
toms, and  Treatment  of  certain  Diseases  which  impair  or 
destroy  the  Structure  of  that  Vi-cus. 

Order  I.— TUMOURS. 

Part  I.    On  the  Tubera  Circumscripta,  and  Tubera  Diffusa. 

Bv  J.  R.  FAKRE,  M.D. 

In  Imperial  4to. 'illustrated  with  coloured  Engravings. 
Part  1.     Price  \5s. 

The  Subjects  of  Tumours  and  Inflammation  of  the  Liver 
will  occupy  a  Series  of  Twelve  or  Thirteen  coloured  En- 
gravings, some  of  which  will  contain  Three  or  more  Fi- 
gures. The  Whole  will  be  coropleted  either  in  Four  or  Six 
iascieali. 


Diuinitp. 


THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  containinj?  the  Old  and 

Mew  Testaments,  and  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical,  Philo- 
li.Kical,  and  Explanatory  Notes. 

by  the  Rev.  JOHN  HEWLETT,  B.D. 

Late  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge;  Chaplain  in  Or- 
dinary to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent ;  Morning 
Preacher  at  the  Founaling  Hospital,  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Maps,  and  120  Engravings,  from  Pictures  of  the  great 
Masters,  in  the  various  Schools  of  Painting.  In  3  large 
vols  demy  4to.  Price  11/.  45-  in  Boards;  and  on  royal 
paper,  14/-  8i.  ;  or  the  demy,  without  Plates,  8/. 

The  interpretation  of  doctrinal  points  is  strictly  confor- 
mable to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Established 
Ciiurch,  as  received  and  taught  by  our  Bishops,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  regular  Clergy.  It  is  a  little  remarkable, 
tliat  no  Bible,  of  this  character,  accompanied  with  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  Commentary,  has  issued 
from  the  English  press  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

PRACTICAL  SERMONS.     By  Abraham 

TEES,  D.D.  F.H.S.  F.L.S.  Editor  of  the  New  Cyclopoedia. 
The  2d  Edition.     In  2  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  Is.  in  Boards. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD  DISPLAYED ; 

or,  a  View  of  the  Four  Grand  Systems  of  Religion  ;  Judaism, 
Paraninm,  Christianity,  and  Mohammedism,  and  of  the 
various  existing  Denominations,  Seek,  and  Parties  in  the 
Christian  World.  To  which  is  subjoined,  a  View  of  Deism 
a'nd  Athei.;m.  By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  ADAM,  B.A.  Oxford, 
Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Congregation,  Blackfriai's  Wynd, 
Edinburgh:  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Kellie.     In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  lis.  6d.  in  Boards. 

A  New  Literal  TRANSLATION  from  the 

Oiiginai  Greek  of  the  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLE.S,  with  a 
Commentary,  and  Notes  Philological,  Critical,  Explanatory, 
and  Practical.  To  which  is  added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.         By  JAMES  M.ACKNIGHT,  D.D. 

In  4  vols.  8vo.  Price  '21.  Is.  in  Boards.  The  4th  Edition. 
To  which  is  preti.xed,  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author. 

*»*  A  few  Copies  are  remaining,  with  the  Greek.  In 
C  vols.  8vo.     Price  3/.  I3s.  (td. 

A  HARMONY  of  the  FOUR  GOSPELS ; 

in  which  the  natural  Order  of  each  is  preserved.    With  a 
Paraphrase  and  Notes.     By  JAMES  MAt'KNlGHT,  D.D. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.    The  4th  Edit.     Price  1/.  Is.  in  Boards. 

DISCOURSES  on  variou.';  SUBJECTS.     By 

JFR.  TAYLOR,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles 
the  First,  and  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  A 
new  Edition.    In  3  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  Is.  in  Boards. 

THE  LIFE  and  DEATH  of  the  ever  ble.ssed 

JESUS  CHRIST,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  with  Considera- 
tions and  Discourses  upon  the  siveral  Paris  and  Prayers 
fitted  to  the  several  Mysteries. 

By  JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  Second. 

In  2  v.il.'i.  8vo.     Price  1/.  4'.  in  Boards. 

THE  RULE  and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY 

LIVING.  In  wliich  are  described  the  Means  an  1  Instruments 
of  oblainin?  every  Virtue,  and  the  Remedies  against  every 
Vice,  and  C;>nsidi'rations  serving  to  the  resisting  all  Temp- 
tations ;  together  with  Prayers,  containing  the  whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  Parts  of  Devotion  lilted  for  all  Oc- 
casions, and  furnished  for  all  Necessities. 

By  JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D  D. 
And  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thirlwall,  M.A.    The  28th 
;;dition.     In  oncFol.  8vo.     Price  7i.  in  Boards. 


THE  RULE  and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY 

DYING.  By  JER.  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

The  27th  Edition.     Price  Is. 

SERMONS  on  Sfvoral  SUBJECTS.  By  the 
laic  Rev.  WILLIAM  PALEY,  D  D.  Subdean  of  Lincoln, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Bishop  VVearmouth, 
Author  of  ".Natural  Theology,  Moral  Philosnphv."  &c.  In 
one  vol.  8vo.    The  61I1  Edition.    Price  IO4.  bd.  in  Boards. 

LECTURES  deUvered  in  the  Pari.sh  Church 

of  Wakefield,  in  the  Year  1802,  on  that  Part  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  contained  in  the  Morning  Prayer. 

By  THOMAS  ROGERS,  M  A. 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Afternoon  Lecturer  of  St. 
John's,  and  Sunday  Evening  Lecturer  of  the  Parish  Church 
in  Wakefield.     In  4  vols,  crown  8vo.     Price  \L.  4s.  Buards. 

A    PORTRAITURE  of  QUAKERISM,  as 

taken  from  a  View  of  the  Moral  Education,  Disciphne,  pe- 
culiar Cu.stoms,  Religious  Principles,  Political  and  Civil 
Economy,  and  Character  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS. 

By  THOMAS  CLARKSON,  M.A. 
Author  of  several  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  Third  Edition.     In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  Is. 

A  PORTRAITURE  of  the  ROMAN  CA- 

THOLIC  RELIGION;  or,  an  unprejudiced  Bketch  of  the 
History,  Doctrines,  Opinions,  Discipline, and  present  State 
of  Catnolicism  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containin  g  a  Summary 
of  the  Laws  now  in  force  against  English  anid  liisli  Ca- 
tholics. By  the  Rev.  J.  NIGH  TINGAXE. 
In  one  thick  vol.  8vo.     Price  Ifi.*.  extra  jHoards 

HISTORY    of    the    REFORMATION   in 

Scotland,  with  an  Introductory  Book,  and  an  Apppncix. 

By  GEORGE  COOK,  D.D. 
Minister  of  Laurencekirk,  and  Author  of  "Am  Illustration 
of  the  General  Evidence  establishing  the  Reality  of  Christ's 
Resurrection." 

In  3  vols.  8vo.    Price  I/.  \\s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

RURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  or,  Reflections  on 

Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Happiness;  chiefly  in  reference  to 
a  Life  of  Retirement  in  the  Country. 

Bv  ELY  BATES,  Esq.      - 

The  fith  Edition.     In  8vo.    Price  9.?.  in  Boards. 

"  Po  ihose  uho  are  of  a  serious  an'l  relisfioiis  turn  of  niind, 

these  ififlections  will  prove  a  ^nuefiil  aii<l  valual>le  acqiiis'tion. 

Wf  rciommeiul  to  tliem  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  well  wrilieii 

anil  truly  comnifcnilalili;  volume."    Moh.  Hcv. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    of  tlie  FOUR    GOS- 

PELS,  I'onnded  on  Circumstances  peculiar  to  our  Lord  and 
the  Evangelists.  By  JOHN  JONES. 

In  one  large  vol.  8vo.     Price  15s.  in  Boards. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS;  or,  an  ILLUS- 
TRATION of  the  SACRED  SCRIPTURES,  by  an  explana- 
tory Application  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Eas- 
tern Natitns;  and  especially  the  Jews,  therein  alluded  to 
Collected  from  the  most  celebrated  Tr  ivillers,  and  the  most 
eminent  Critics.  By  the  Rev.  SA\J.  BURDER,  A.M. 
Of  Clare  Hiill,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  of  the  United  H;iriihes 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  St.  Leonard,  Foster 
Lane.     The  4th  Edit.  I-.i  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  1/.  \s.  Boards. 

"  The  work  befori;  uj  ha-  not  only  been  composed  with  consi- 
derable labour,  but  tliiti  l.ibiur  willhe  productive  of  umch  uti- 
lity. The  arrangement  of  the  oh.-ervations,  according  to  the  or- 
der of  Scripture,  will  render  the  work  an  acceptable  took  of  re- 
ference to  Divines  and  Biblical  Scholars."  Muti.  llev,  June,\M3. 
See  also  ,\Ioh.  Hev.  J'un.  1810. 
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€tJUcation. 

An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  comprehendmstl|e  PRINCIPLES  and  RUL^^  LAN- 

GUAGE,  illustrated  by  appropriate  EXERCISES,  and  a  KEY  to  the  EXERCISES. 

By  LINDLEY MURRAY.    Jn  Two  Vols.  Svo.     The  Second  Edition.    Price  One  Guinea,  in  Boards. 


rrmarlis  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  idiom  and  construction 
AN  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK;  with 

rvafling  Lessons  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Cliildren.  In 
Tufcc  Parts,  calculated  to  advance  the  Learners  by  natural 
aixl  easy  Gradations;  and  to  teach  Orihography  and  Pro- 
nuucation  together.  By  LKJDLEY  MURRAY. 

The  12th  Edit.   Price  1.5.  t)rf.  boun<l. 


which  it  is  intended.  M.  Rev  "  ""•:  ^'""'^y  ^^! 
?  imposed  one  of  the  be.n  elementary  books  for  children  in  the 
Ku-li.h  lauffuise."  Cril.  R'v.  "  This  la  a  very  neat  and  useful 
fU  riitiitary  hook."    Chr.Oh. 

FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

The  Sixth  Edition.     Price  M  sewed. 

"  Tiiis  very  improved  Primer  is  intended  to  prepare  the  learner 

fr.i   'lie  above-mentioned  Spedine  Book,  and    is   partjciilarlv  in- 

Imucil  by  tlio  aiitli  ir  to  assist  mothers  in  the  instruction  ot  tneir 

yuiuiR  children."    M.  Rev. 

A   KKY    to   the   ENGLISH  EXERCISES; 

c:il,iil3ted  to  enable  private  Learners  to  become  their  own 
IiiNlrnctnrs  in  Grammar  and  Composition.  Price  2s.  bd. 
bouna.  Tiie  nth  Edition  The  Exercises  and  Key  may  be 
hid  together,     Price  4.S.  Grf.  ,        •  j 

■  Mr?  Miirniy's  Eniflish  Grammar,  English  Exercises,  and 
All}  i.l"-:»eiil  of  the  Grammar  claim  our  attention,  ou  account  ot 
lilt  :r  Heine  composed  on  the  principle  wc  have  so  frequently  re- 
i.i  iiiiieuded,  of  combining  relis  ous  and  moral  improvenientwiiii 
tlif  clenienls  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  IStte  learned  Dr.  Ulair 
-i.i;  his  opinion  of  it  in  the  following  terras:-"  Mr.  Lindley 
]\liiii:iy's  Grammar,  with  the  Exercises  and  the  Key  in  a  separate 
v'iunie,  I  esteem  as  a  most  excellent  uerforiuance.  Ithink  itsu- 
I  i.ir  to  any  work  of  thai  n  iture  «ehavc  yet  had  ;  and  am  per- 
'  I  I  u  d  that  It  is,  by  mui*,  the  best  Grammar  of  ibc  Enslisb  lan- 
1111  .•  extant.  On  Syntax,  in  particular,  he  has  shown  a  won- 
•Ic  J  ful  decree  of  acuteiiess  and  pre'ision,  in  ascertaining  the  pro- 
111  [cty  ot  laneuaee,  and  in  rectitVinif  the  numberless  errors 
»lii(b  writers  are  apt  to  commit.  Most  useful  ibesc  books  must 
f  iiainly  be  to  all  who  are  applying  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
<    luposiiion.''    Guard,  of  Edur. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,    adapted    to  the 

diiTerent  Classes  of  Learners.  With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
in-  Rules  and  Observations,  for  assisting  the  more  advanced 
Sindents  to  write  with  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy. 

By  LINDLEY  MURRAY.  21st  Edit.  Price  4y.  bound. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  MURRAY'S  ENG 

LI.SH  GR.AMMAR.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Exer- 
cises in  Parsing,  in  Orthography,  in  Syntax,  and  in  Punc- 
tuation. Designed  for  the  younger  Cla.sse3  of  Learners. 
Ttic  33d  Edition.     Price  Is.  bound. 

ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  MUR 

R.\Y'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR;  consisting  of  Exemplifica- 
tions of  the  Parts  o:'  Speech,  Instances  of  False  Orthogra- 
phy, Violations  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  Defects  in  Punc- 
tuation, and  Violations  of  the  Rules  respecting  Perspicuity 
and  .Accuracy.  Designed  for  tlie  Benefit  of  private  Learn- 
ers, as  uell  as  for  the  Use  of  Scliools.  ThelSth  Edit.  2v.  6d 

INTRODUCTION      to     the      ENGLISH 

I:;..aDER  ;  or,  a  Selection  of  Pieces,  in  Pro.se and  Poelry,  &c. 
By  LINDLEY  MURR.\Y. 
The  Ninth  EdilionV     Price  is.  bound. 
"  This  inlrodurlion  m  ly  bt  safely  recommended,  and  put  into 
till    h:uids  of  vouth  :  and  tin;  lules  an>l  observatinns  for  as.sistin» 
liuiu  to  re  .id  with  propriety,  form  to  it  a  very  siiilable  introduc- 
tion."   M.  Rcvi 


THE  ENGLISH  READER;  or.  Pieces  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  selected  from  the  best  Writers.  Designed 
to  assist  young  Persons  to  read  with  Propriety  and  Effect; 
to  improve  their  Language  and  Sentiments;  and  to  incul- 
cate some  of  the  most  important  Principles  of  Piety  and 
Virtue.  With  a  few  preliminary  Observations  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  good  Reading.  By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
The  Tenth  Edition.  Price  4s.  6d.  bound. 
"  The  selections  arc  made  with  good  taste,  and  with  a  view  to 
moral  and  religious  iniprovemeut,  as  well  as  mere  cutertaiu- 
ment."    Brit.  Cril. 

SEQUEL   to    the    ENGLISH    READER; 

or.  Elegant  Selections,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     Designed  to 
improve  the  liigher  Class  of  Learners  in  Reading;  to  esta- 
blish a  Taste  for  just  and  accurate  Composition ;  and  to 
promote  the  Interest  of  Piety  and  Virtue. 
By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
The  Third  Edition.     Price  4j.  6d.  bound. 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  t.iis  selection  as  the 
best  of  its  kind."    Cril.  Rev. 

LECTEUR   FRANCOIS;    on,    Recueil   de 

Pieces,  en  Prose  et  en  Verse,  tires  dcs  Meilleurs  Ecrivains, 
pour  servir  a  perfcctionner  les  jeunes  Gens  dans  la  Lecteur; 
a  etendre  leur  Conneissance  de  la  Langue  Francoise  j  et  a 
leur  incuhiuer  des  Principcs  de  Vertu  et  de  Piete. 
I^ar  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
The  Second  Edition.     Price  i^s.  6d.  bound. 
"  Kspecial  care  has  been  taken   to  render  the  study   of  elo- 
quence siihservieii't  to  virtue,  and   to   introduce  only  such  pieces 
an  shall  answer  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  good  principles, 
and  a  correct  and  elegant  taste.    This  will,  no  doubt,  he  found  a 
very  useful  school-book."    M,  Rev.       "  The  student  will  find  bis 
advaiitajcf:  in  making  use  of  this  work,  as  he  will  be  sure  to  form 
bis  taste  after  the  most  correct  models."    Cril.  Rev. 

INTRODUCTION  AU  LECTEUR  FRAN- 
COIS; ou,  Recueil  de  Pieces  choices;  avec   I'Explication 
des  Idiotismes,  et  des  Phrases  difliciles  qui  s'y  trouveut. 
Par  LINDLEY   MURRAY. 
In  12mo.     Price  3s.  Cd.  in  Boards. 
"  Mr.  Murray  has  exercised  bin  usual  caution  and  iudgment  in 
these  selections."    Antijac.       "  Not  a  sentiment  has  been  ad- 
mitted which  can  hurt  the  most  delicate  mind  ;  and,  in  many  of 
the  pieces,  piety  and  virtue  are  placed  in  the  most  amiable  anil 
attractive  points  of  view."    Oeyil.  Mag. 

A  -SELECTION    from    Bishop  HORNE'S 

COMMENTARY  on  the  PSALMS. 

By  LINDLEY  MURRAY, 
Author  of  an  English  Grammar, &c.  &c.   In  1  vol.  I2mo. 
Price  ds.  in  Boards. 

•»•  This  Selection  is  adapted  to  Readers  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate a  serious  and  pious  Temper  of  Mind  ;  and  is  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  cherish,  in  the  Minds  of  Youth,  Sen- 
timents of  Love  and  Gratitude  towards  the  Author  of  their 
being.  For  Persons  who  have  not  much  Leisure  for  read- 
ing, at^d  for  the  higlier  Classes  in  Schools  occasionally, 
the  Work  is  especially  designed:  and  for  this  Purpose  it  is 
further  recommended,  by  the  Purity  and  Elegance  of  its  Lan- 
guage, the  Correctness  and  Excellence  of  its  Composition 

THE  PO  W  ER  of  RELIGION  on  the  MIND, 
in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and  at  the  Approach  of  Death. 
Exemplified  in  the  Testimonies  and  Experience  of  Persons, 
distinguished  by  their  Greatness,  Learning,  or  Virtue 
By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 
The  I5th  Edition,  corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged.  In 
8vo.  ■  Price  12s. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  profit,  by  persons  in  all 
situations;  and,  with  the  rising  generation,  it  may  answer  the 
douhU:  purpose  of  iuiprovii.g  them  in  biography  and  in  virtue"' 
!U.  Rev. 

Alr.o  the  s.-iiiie  Work  in  12ino.   Price  5j.  in  Hoard.i 
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GRAMMATICAL   QUESTIONS,  adapted 

to  the  Grammar  of  LINni.EY  MURRAY,  with  Notes. 
By  C.  BRADLEY,  A.M. 
Price  2j  6d.  bound.  The  'Jd  EJit.  considerably  improved. 

FIRST  LESSONS  in  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR, adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Children,  from  Six  to 
Ten  Years  old.  Designed  as  an  Introilnction  to  tht  Abridg- 
ment i)f  Murray's  Grammar.     Price  9rf.  sewed. 

LESSONS  for  YOUNG  PERSONS  in  HUM- 

RLE  LIFE,  calculated  to  promote  their  Iinprovemeut  in  the 
Art  of  Heading,  in  Virtue  and  Piety,  and  particularly  in 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Duties  peculiar  to  their  St^^tions. 
The  3d  Ed. (ion.  Price  4j.  in  Boards. 
"  Very  nearly  printed,  and  well  silcte'l,  rontainiii);  a  jreat 
store  or  iu»ri:otion  in  a  small  compas:-."  Srit.  Crit.  "  la  ai>- 
pearance.  ehe;ij)neff,  and  moral  tendency,  this  couipilaticn  re- 
aciiililes  (liost;  of  the  excellent  l.indlcy  Miirray.  It  inculcates  the 
most  useful  sentiments  in  a  very  siiitahleforni,  and  well  deserves 
pafronajre."    Eclert.  Hev. 

TRUE  STORIES  ;  or,  Interesfiiiff  Anpcdotes 

of  Yoiini;  Persons,  designed,  through  the  Medium  of  E.sam- 
ple,  to  inc.dcale  Principles  of  Virtue  and  Piety.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Lessons  for  young  Persons  in  Humble  Life," 
&c.     In  l2nio.     Price  4^  6d.  in  Boards. 

TRUE  .STORIES,  or,  InU-restins  Aiiocdotes 
of  CHILDREN,  deigned,  through  the  Medium  of  Exam- 
ple, to  mcul'-ate  Principles  of  Virtue  and  P  ety.  By  the 
Aulhf-r  of '•  Lessons  for  Young  Persons  in  Humble  Life." 
PrU:e  2i  M.  in  Boards,  with  a  Frontispiece. 

"This  IS  another  airrefable  and  indeed  useful  addition  to  the 
youthful  library,  cntaininp  many  amusing  tales  and  instructive 
lessons."    Bril,  Ciil. 

A  FRIENDLY  GIFT  for  SERVANTS  and 

APPRENTICES,  containing  the  Character  of  a  good  and 
faithlul  Servant,  Advice  to  .Servants  of  every  Deiiomina- 
tioii.  Letter  from  an  Uuole  to  his  Nephew,  on  taking  him 
Apijrenlice  ;  and  Anecdotes  of  good  and  faithful  Servants. 
X5v  the  Author  of  "  Lessons  for  young  Persons  in  Humble 
Life."    Price  9</. 

POPllLAK   EVIDENCES   of  NATURAL 

RELIGION  and  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  WATSON. 
In  one  vol.  l^mo.     A  new  Edition.     Price  9'  in  Boards. 

AN    ABRIDGMENT    of  Mr.    PINRER- 

TON'S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY;  and  Professor  VI NCE'S 
ASTRONOMICAL  INTKODL'CTION.  In  one  large  vol.  8vo. 
with  a  Selection  of  the  most  useful  Maps,  accurately  co- 
pied from  those  in  the  larger  Work,  all  which  were  drawn 
under  the  Direction  and  with  the  latest  Improvements  of 
Arrowsmith.  The  4.th  Edition.    Price  18j.  bound. 

PINKERTONS  SCHOOL  ATLAS,  con- 
taining 21  Maps,  neatly  coloured.  Price  12.;.  half  bound. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  tlie  GEOGRA- 
PHY of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  ;  comprising  a  Stimniary 
Chronological  and  Geographical  View  of  the  Events  re- 
corded respecting  the  Ministry  of  Our  Saviour  ;  with  Ques- 
tions for  Examination,  and  an  accented  Inde.\  ;  principally 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  and  for  tlie  Sunday 
Employment  of  Schools.      By  LA  NT  CARPENTER,  LL.D." 

In  one  vol.  12mo.  illustrated  with  Maps.  The  3d  Edition. 
Price  4«.  in  Boards. 

"  We  recommend  this  book  to  all  such  as  are  anxious  to  obtahi 
accuracy  and  preci-ioii  in  their  geojtrai  liical  and  clironolotjical 
knowledge,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  History  of  the  Events  recorded 
lu  the  writiiijfs  of  the  New  Testament."    Lit.  Jour. 

THE   SCHOLAR'S  SPELLING  ASSIST- 
ANT.   Intended  for  tlie  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Tuition 
By  THOMAS  CARPENTER, 

Master  of  the  Acatlemy,  Ilford,  Essex.  The  Tenth  Edition, 
corrected  and  improvecl.    Price  Is.  'id.  bound. 

THE    NEW    ORTHOGRAPHICAL    AS- 

SLSTANTjor,  ENGLISH  EXERCISE  BOOK.     Written  on 
an  improved  Plan,  for  the  more  speedy  Instruction  of  Young 
Persons  in  the  Art  of  Spelling  and  Pronunciation,  intended 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.        By  THOMAS  CARPENTER. 
Price  Is.  bound. 

PITY'S  GIFT  ;  a  Collection  of  interesting 
Tales.  From  the  Works  of  Mr.  PRATT.  In  one  vol.  12mo. 
embellished  with  Wood  Cuts.  The  3d  Edit.  Price  3j.  bound. 

THE    PATERNAL    PRESENT  ,  beinjr  a 

Sequel  to  Pity's  Gift.  Chiefly  selected  from  the  Writings  of 
.Mr.  Pratt.  TheadEdit.  With  11  Wood  Cuts.  Price 3j.  bound. 


INSTRUCTIVE  RAMBLES  throi.gliLondo!. 

and  its  Environs.  By  Mrs.  IIELME. 

The  tth  Edit. complete  in  one  vol.  Price 4f.6rf.  bound. 

"  INIiirh  topo^;raii|iical  and  historical  kncwledpe  is  »ontained  1 
this  volume,  minified  with  pertinent  reHections."    Crit.  Uev. 

MATERNAL  INSTRUCTION;  or.  Fatnil 
Conversations,  on  mural  and   iiilcrcsling  Subjects,   inttv- 
spcrscd  with  History,  Biography,  and  original  Stories.     D> 
signed  for  the  Perusal  of  Youth. 

By  ELIZABETH  HELME. 

The  3d  Edit.   In  12mo.     Price  Its.  6d.  in  Boards. 

"  There  is  somethins  in  the  plan  of  the  present  little  work  pa: 

ticnlarly  iileising.    It  is  with  tival  pleasure  tligt  we  i-ecomnu-i 

a  work,  ilie  deburii  of  which  is  su  sensible,  and  the  execution  s' 

satisfactory."    Uril.  Crit. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  related  in 

Familiar  Conversations,  by  a  Father  to  his  Children      In 
terspersed  with  moral  and  instructive  Remarks  and  Obs< ; 
vations  on  the  most  leading  and  interesting  Subjects.    De- 
signed for  the  Perusal  of  Youth. 

By  ELIZABETH  HELME. 

The  2d  Edition.   In  2  vols.  12ino.    Price  9s.  bound. 

"Tlie  present  performance  seems  exceed. iisly  well  adapteil  1 

tilt  proposed  purpose,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  respectable  pliit    -i 

the  Juvenile  Library."    lirit.Cril. 

LETTERS  adiiresed  to  »  YOUNG  LAD^, 

wherein  the  Duties  and  Characters  of  Women  are  couti 
dered  chiefly  with  a  Reterence  to  prevailing  Opinions. 
By  Mrs.  WEST. 

The  4th  Edit.  In  3  vols.  12mo.    Price  1/.  Ij.  in  Boards. 

"'Weilo  not  veiitu'-c  without  mature  deliberation  10  asscri  tli::! 
not  n.erely  as  critics,  but  as  parents,  hiisliands,  and  lirotbeis,  v  ^ 
can  recomn.cnd  to  the  lalies  of  liritain, 'The  Letters  of  Wi; 
West'."    Crit.  Hn: 

LETTERS  addressed  to  a  YOUNG  MAN, 

on  his  Entrance  into  Life  ;  and    adapted   to   the  peculi;.: 
Circumstances  of  the  present  Times. 
By  Mrs.  WEST. 

The  ."ith  Edit.   In  3  vols.  12mo.    Price  2U.  in  Boards. 

"This  work  api  pars  to  us  highly  valuable.  The  doctrim 
which  it  tea  bes  are  orthodox,  t<;u.j)erate,  unilorm,  and  libiial 
and  the  u  anners  which  it  rerommends are  what  every  judicii  1 
parent  would  u  isli  his  son  10  adopt."  hril.  Crit.  ""Wecoi 
sidcr  these  letters  as  iruh  lalnable,  and  wnnid  strrnely  recoi. 
mend  them  to  the  aitenlion  of  our  younger  friends."  Crit.  Iti  1 . 
"  \\i:  cannot  witlilioid  our  iribute  of  praise  which  a  work  of  su.  1 
superlative  merit  dcn.Hiids."    Guard.  0/  liduc. 

A  GRAMMARoftheGREEK  LANGUAG] 

on  a  new  and  improved  Plan,  in  English  and  Greek. 

By  JOHN  JONES, 
Member  of  the  Philological  Society  at  Manchester.   Neat; . 
primed  in  I2m<>.  The  2d  Edition.    Price  6s.  in  Boards. 

"  This  work  is  in  reality  what  in  the  title-iaxc  il  |  rofesses  i 
be,  a  Greek  (;raniniar  upon  an  iviproitu,  as  wdi  as  a  new  pis: 
Wecannot  but  reetard  Wr.  Jones's  Greek  t;»amniar  as  a  hook  tli , 
will  h<>  neruliu.rly  ferviceablt  :q  !iic,;.e  « '.o  siu.ly  or  (taih  li 
Greek  language."  Imp.  Uev.  "  Itexliibjis  n.any  iiroofg  of  .; 
gcniiity  and  extensive  research, of  a  mind  acule  anil  viijoroiis,  a; 
habitually,  and  often  Biiccessfiilly,  eniployeii  in  philosophical  w. 
vestigations."    Ann.  Hev. 

A  New  TREATISE  on  tlie  USE  of  t!  r 
GLOBES;  or,  a  Philosophical  View  of  the  Earth  an 
Heavens;  comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Figure,  Ma;: 
nitude,  and  Motion  of  the  Earth  ;  w  ith  the  natural  Chant;, 
of  its  Surface,  caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  &c.desigii(. 
for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.  By  THOMAS  KEITH. 
In  12mo.     Price  6«.  in  Boards. 

GREEK  EXERCISES,  in  Syntax,  Ellipses 
Dialects,  Prosody,  and  Metaphrases,  (after  the  Manner  ril 
"  Clarke's  and  Mair's  Introduction  to  the  making  of  Latin, 
adapted  to  the  Grammars  of  Eton,  Wetteiihall, Moore,  Bi  il 
and  Holmes.     To  which  is  prefixed,  a  concise  and  compr. 
hensive  Syntax.      By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  NEILSON,  D.ii. 
Minister  of  Dundalk,  Ireland.  The  3d  Edit.  In  one  vol.  8v. 
Price  5s.  in  Boards;  and  with  the  Key,  Ss. 
"This  work    strictly  fulfils  the  professi.ns  of  the  title-page.' 

GREEK  IDIOMS,  exhibited  in  .Select  Pas 
sages  from  the  best  Authors,  with  English  Notes  and  a  Par: 
ing  Index.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on  sonu 
Idioms  of  tlie  Greek  Language. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  NEIL.SON.  D.D.  M.R.I.A 
In  8vo.    Price  5s.  bound. 

AN  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

being  an  accurate  System  of  French  Accidence  and  Sytita> 
on  an  improved  Plar-.  By  N  ICHOLAS  HA  MEL. 

The  Fift;i  Edition.  Price  4i.  bound. 
"  Of  the  many  exrj  llent  TrcMcb  Graniniars  now  in  use,  this  i> 
amoHK  the  best."-"  It  is  both  rompr<l.i  nsive  and  concise,  and  i> 
as  well  adapted  as  most  Giauiniur<  li.r  llie  use  of  schools."— 
"He  liascomposed  liij  work  on  koiii.i1  principles  anil  exact  dc''. 
nitions."— "His  booV  demandu  our  conuiicndaiioi." 
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GKAMMATICAL  EXERCISES   npon  the 

'fiKNCH  LANGUAGE,  compared  with  the  English. 
By  NICHOLAS  HAMEL. 
The  7th  Edit,  with  great  Improvemeiils.  Price  4^.  bound. 

THE  WORLD  in  MINIATURE  ;  contain- 

'  ng  a  cuiious  and  fiiitliful  Account  of  thi'  Situation,  Extent, 
I'lodui'tions,  Government,  Population,  Dress,  Manners, Cu- 

■iosities,  &c.  &c.  of  the  different  Countries  of  the  World, 

ompiled  from  the  best  Authorities;  «ith  proper  References 
!•)  the  most  essential  Rules  of  the  French  Language,  pre- 

ixed  to  tlic  Work,  and  the  Translation  of  the  difficult 
v>'orils  a'l'l   idiomatical  Expressions .'  a   Hook   particularly 

weful  to  Students  in  Geography,  History,  or  the  French 
Language.  By  NICHOLAS  HAMEL. 

TlieodEdit.    In  one  vol.  I'Jmo.   Price  h.  (irf.  bound. 

SCANNING    EXERCISES    for    YOUNG 

"HOSODIAN'S,  containing  the  first  Two  Epistles  from  the 
i'.lect:^  ex  Ovidio,  scanned  and  proved  by  the  Rules  of  the 
i;ton  Grammar,  and  interspersed  with  occasional  Remarks. 
By  J.  CAREY,  l.L.D.     Price  4j.  in  Boards. 

LATIN  PROSODY   MADE   EASY.      By 

'.  CAREY,  LL.D.  Besides  other  material  Imprcvenients,  in 
'hnost  every  Page,  this  E<lition  contains  a  minute  Accoilut 
of  above  Fifty  different  Species  of  Verse.— Further  Notices 
of  ancient  Pronunciation— a  Dissertation  on  the  Power  of 
Mie  Initial  S.— Metrical  Key  to  Horace's  Odes— Synopsis  of 
liis  Metres. — A  copious  Index,  &c.  &c.  In  8vo.  A  new  Edit, 
lonsiderablv  enlarged  and  improved.  Price  10.;.  6;^.  Boards. 
"  Tills  work  appears  t"  us  likely  to  prove  a  very  inefnl  piibli- 
1  ,;liiMi.  Tiie  rules  are  ijiveii  in  Latin  verse,  and  afcerwarJs  ex- 
;iiln>-l  and  elu.idateif  in  Enu'lifli.  The  a'lilicjr  seems  to  ilio- 
■  I'lirlily  unrterstaniJ  the  prini'i|>ies  of  his  -uhiect;  ami  he  has 
tre-.iied  it  fully,  aucnrately, anil  lugenioiisiy."    Mon.  Itev. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  tbe  LATIN  PRO- 

SODY  MADE  EASY,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  ;  containing  as 
much  of  the  Information  given  on  each  Subject  in  the 
i:ir:;er  Work  as  appeared  suited  to  the  Use  and  Capacity  of 
V  )un»  Prosoclians.     In  l<;mo.    Price  3i.  6i/.  bound. 

■"  Ur.  Carey  has  reniiere.l  an  acceptable  service  to  yonnper  stii- 
ileiits  by  this  .ibrklsrnieiit  I't'  his  useful  work  on  Prosody,  and  we 
.-'•rdiaify  reooinmend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers."  Ann.  keo.  1808. 

THE     ENGLISH     SPELLING     BOOK, 

being  an  improve<l  Introduction  t«  the  First  Elements  of 
the  English  Language.  By  W.  MAVOR,  LL.D. 

The  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Edition.     Price  Is.  6d. 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOS  ;  or,  Livrs  of  illus- 
trious Britons  who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  Vir- 
tues, Talents,  and  Advancement  in  Life  ;  compiled  with 
Reference  to  the  Principle,  that  Example  is  more  powerful 
and  more  seductive  than  Precept. 
By  W.  MAVOR.    The  Tenth  Edition.    Price  5s  bound. 

A  SELECTION  from  PLUTARCH  of  the 

LIVES  of  ILLUSTRIOUS  GREEKS  and  ROMANS,  with 
tile  same  Object  as  the  British  Nepos,  to  which  Work  it 
serves  as  a  Supplement  and  Companion. 

By  W.  MAVOR.    Price  5i.  bound. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY, founded  on  the  Linn»an  Arrangement  of  Anima'sj 
with  Popular  Descriptions  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and 
Buffon.  By  W.  MAVOR. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  with  Fifty  Engravings.    I'rice  6s.  bound 

UNIVERSAL    STENOGRAPHY;     or,    a 

complete  and  practical  System  of  Short  Hand  ;  being  that 
■.vhich  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Houses  of 
Parliament,  anil  which  is  taught  in  the  Universities  and 
Public  Schools.  By  W.  MAVOR. 

The  Eighth  Edition.     Price  Is.  6d  Boards. 

CLASSICAL  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected 

f  om  the  entire  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  for  the  Use  of 
Si  liools  and  Young  Persons. 

,    By  Dr.  MAVOR  and  Mr.  PRATT,  fa.  bound. 

READING  EXERCISES  for  the  JUNIOR 

t^L.^SSFS  in  Schools,  being  a  Sequel  to  Mavor's  Spelbng- 
Book  ;  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Class-Book;  in  which 
al!  the  difficult  and  long  Words  are  divided  at  the  Head  of 
each  Lesson,  in  the  manner  of  Brown's  Testament. 

By  the  R-^v.  DAVID  BLAIR.     Price  '2s.  6d.  bound. 

THE  CLASS  BOOK  ;  or,  36.5  Lessons  for 
English  Classes,  in  .ill  Schools,  Male  and  Female,  contain- 
ing Instruction  on  every  useful  and  important  Subject,  in 
the  correct  and  degant  Language  of  the  best  Authors; 
arranged  in  l.essons  for  every  Ozv  in  the  Year. 

By  the  Rev.  D.-VVID  BLAIR,  A.M.     Price  Ss.  C,d.  bound. 


POETRY  for  CHILDREN,  corisisting    of 

short  Pieces  to  becon.mittcd  to  Memory  at  an  early  Age. 
Selected  by  LUCY  AlKIN  ;  with  soiiie  Originals. 
The  Filth  Edition.     Price  'Zs.  half  bound. 

AN  EASY  GRAMIMAR  of  Gl  OGKAPHY, 

the  most  practica'  Work  of  this  kind  extant 

By  tiie  Rev.  J.  GOLDSMITH.    3.-.  W.  bound  in  red. 

GEOGRAPHY  on  a  POPULAR  PLAN, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons,  cont-ainiug  all 
the  interesting  and  amusing  Features  of  Geographical 
Knowledge,  and  calculated  to  ci.nvey  Instniction  by 
means  of  the  striking  and  pleasing  Associations  produced 
by  the  peculiar  Maimers,  Customs,  and  Characteristics  of 
all  Nations  and  Countries,  with  Sixlv  Prints  and  Maps. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  GOLDS  >UTH.     Price  l^j.  bound. 

A  SYSTEM   of  PRACTICAL  ARITHME- 

Tir,  applicable  to  the  present  Slate  of  Trade  and  Money 
Transacli  n^,  every  Rule,  and  every  Example,  being  dra«i) 
from  real  Practice  in  the  va'ious  Branches  of  Tra<!e.  and 
the  useless  and  obsolete  Rules,  which  have  hitherto  disti- 
gured  our  Books  of  Arithmeic.  having  given  place  to  the 
Usages  of  real  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE, 

Author  of  Scientific  Dialogues,  &c  &c.     Price  3j.  firf.  bd . 

A  KEY  to  tlie  ABOVE,  it.  which  all  the  Ex- 
amples are  worked  at  length.    Price  3i  Od. 

THE  .ELEMENTS  of  ROOK  KEEPING, 

by  Single  as  well  as  Double  Entry,  being  a  complete  In- 
troduction to  the  Business  of  ihe  Couiitiiig-housi-  in  all  its 
Departments,  and  adapted  to  Retail  as  Wfll  as  .Mercantile 
Concerns.  By  JAMES  MORRISON, 

Of  the  Mcrciintile  Academy,  Glasgow.  Price  Is.  half- 
bound. 

SETS  ofRULED  BLANK  PAPER  BOOKS, 

adapted  without  further  Trouble  to  the  Sets  contained  in 
the  above  Svstem  of  Book- Keeping,  and  greailv  diuiiuish- 
ing  the  Care  of  the  Ma.ster.  Set  A.  X<.\  Set  B  ^s. ,  Set  C. 
J0>.  lid. ;  and  Set  D.  4^-.  6d. 

SERMONS  for  SCHOOLS,  containing  One 

for  every  Sunday  in  ti.e  Year;  and  also  for  Christmas  Day, 
Good-Friday,  Easter-Sunday,  and  Fast-Days;  of  lengths 
and  on  Subjects  adapted  to  S'oung  Persons  of  either  Sex  ; 
selected  and  abridged  from  Home,  Blair,  (jisborne,  Zolli- 
kofer,  Paley,  Porteus,  Jortin,  Eni-eld,  Hor  lev,  Seed,&c.  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  BARROW.     &.  6^.  bound. 

ROSE  and  EMILY  ;  or,   Sketchfs  of  Youth. 

By  Mrs.   ROBERTS, 
Author  of  Moral  Views  ;  or,  the  Telescope  for  Children. 

In  one  vol.  l2nio.     Price  .S>.6£/  Boards. 

"  The  general  style  "f  this  work  is   easy  und    lUMflTeoted  ;  Ihe 

characters  are  well   discriminated  and  rontrasied  ;  the  '  llistorv 

of  a  F.iJed  Beauty,'  is  impressive  ;  and  the  whole  publication  it 

moral  and  attractive."    Mun.  liev. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  LAND  SURVEY- 
ING, in  all  its  Branches,  practically  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Students,  and  including  Practical  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Land  Measuring,  by  the  Chain,  Plane  Table, 
Theodolite,  and  other  Instruments  ;  the  entire  Practice  of 
Hilly  Ground,  the  Division  of  Land,  Plotting  and  Map- 
ping, illustraterl  by  highly-finislied  Engravings,  plain  and 
coloured;  comjilete  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents,  Loga- 
nthins,  &c.  See  Sec.  By  ABRAHAM  CRoCKEU, 

Land  Surveyor  of  Frome.  in  Somersetshire. 
Illustrated  with  a  gi'eater  variety  of  copper-plates  than  any 
other  work  of  the  kind,  and  with   upwards  of  100  wood 
cuts.    Price  7s.  (id.  bound. 

A  KEY  to  CHAMBAUD'S  EXERCISES; 

being  a  correct  Translation  of  the  various   Exercises  con- 
tained in  that  Book.  By  E.  J.  VOISIV. 
The  2d  Edition.     Price  4j.  bound. 

THE  ARITHMETICIAN'S    GUIDE  ;  or, 

a  Complete  Exercise  Book,  for   the   Use   of  public  Schools 
and  private  Teachers.        By  WILLIAM  TAYLtJu, 
Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  &e.     In  l?mo.   3i.  bound. 

HISTORICAL    and     MISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS  for  the  Use  of  Young  People;  with  aSelection 
of  British  and  General  Biography,  ^c 

By  RICHMAL  MANGNALL. 
The  10th  Edition,  corrected,  in  12mo.    Price  5f.  bound. 
*,*  A  few  Copies  on  line  Paper.     Price  tis.  6d.  bound. 

INSTITUTES  of  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  JOHN  GRANT,  A.M.   In  8vo.  Price  \0s.6d.  Bds. 
"  Thesis  Institutes  dis|ilay  isjnsidtrabit  ability,  Rreat  diligen'  e, 
.;rid  |iltilosoplilcalinsis:lit  into  the  srriitture  of  language,"  M.Hti" 
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THE  CHILD'S  MONITOR  ;  or,  Parental 

rnstruetion.     In  Five  Paris,  containing  a  great  Variety  of 
Progressive   Lessons,   adapted   to    the   Comprehension    of 
Children;  calculated  to  instruct  them  r'n  Reading,  in  the 
Use  of  Stops,  in  Spelling,  and  in  dividing  Words  into  pro- 
per Syllables;  and  at  the  same  Time  to  give  them  some 
Knowledge  of  Natural   History,  of  the   Scriptures,  and  of 
several  other  sublime  and  important  Subjects. 
By  JOHN  HORNSEY. 
The  2d  Edition.     Price  4j.  bound. 
"  This  is  one  of  tlie  best  conceivcii  and  most  iiactirally  iisefid 
.    pnhlications  for  children  that  wc  have  seen.    The  title-page  surfi- 
^    ciently  explains  the  intellii;ent  author's  plun  and  design,  and  we 
can  safely  as.iure  oar  readers  that  lie  has  executed  iheu'  with  equal 
skill  and lidelily."    Anti  Jac, 

THE  BOOK  of  MONOSYLLABLES;  or, 

an  Introduction  to  the  Cliild's  Monitor,  adapted  to  the  Ca- 
pacities of  young  Children.  In  Two  Parts,  calculated  to 
instruct  by  familiar  Gradations  in  the  first  Principles  of 
Education  and  Morality. 

By  JOHN  HORNSEY.  Price  U.  6rf. 
"  The  obvious  utility  of  this  plan  is  such  as  to  require  no  com- 
ment. iMr.  Hornsey  has  executed  it  in  a  manner  hiehly  creditable 
to  his  ingenuity  and  industry;  for  he  has  contriicd  not  only  to 
convey  the  proposed  information  to  his  youus  readers,  hut  to 
blend  with  it  much  moral  and  religious  instruction."  Anti  Jac. 

A  SHORT  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH 

LANGU.AGE,  simplified  to  the  Capacities  of  Children.  In 
Four  Parts.  1.  Orthography.  2.  Analogy.  3.  Prosody. 
4.  Syntax.  With  Remarks  and  appropriate  Questions. — 
Also,  an  Appendix,  in  Three  Parts,  r.  Grammatical  Reso- 
lution, &c.  2.  False  Syntax,  &c.  3.  Rules  and  Observa- 
tions for  assisting  young  Persons  to  speak  and  write  with 
Perspicuity  and  Accuracy.  By  JOHN  HORNSEY. 

A  new  Edition,  corrected  and  improved.     Price  ^s.  bd. 

THE  PRONOUNCING  EXPOSITOR  ;  or, 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.     In  Three  Parts. 

By  JOHN  HOKN.SEY.  In  I2mo.   Price  'Js.  bound. 

THE  NEW  YOUNG  MAN'S  COMPA- 
NION ;  or,  the  Youth's  Guide  to  General  Knowledge,  de- 
signed chiefly'  for  the  Benefit  of  private  Persons  of  both 
Sexes,  and  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Beginners.  In 
Three  Parts.  By  JOHN  HORNSEY. 

In  one  vol.  12itio.  Price  4^.  bound,  embellished  with 
Four  Copper-plates,  and  28  Wood  Cuts. 

A  VOCABULARY;  Enplish  anti  Greek, ar- 
ranged systematically,  to  advance  the  Learner  in  scientific 
as  well  as  verbal  Knowledge.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.     By  NATHANIEL  HOWARD.     Price  3^.  bound. 

"  The  Greet  Ian"  uajc  is  so  copious  that  few  persons  ever  master 
the  vorabularv.  The  present  work  is  well  lalculateri  lo  expedite 
the  knowledge  of  those  terms  of  natural  history,  of  art,  and 
science,  which  arc  commonly  the  last  learned,  and  the  first  for- 
potten."   Cril.  Rev. 

THE  NEW  PANTHEON;  or,  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  in  ftnestion   and 
Answer.    Compiled  principally  for  the  Use  of  Females. 
By  W.  JILLARDHORT. 
The  3d  Edition,  with  Plates.    Price  r>s.  in  Boards. 
"The  new  Pauiheon  is  scrupulously  delicate;  it  is  also  well 
arranged,  and  well  written."    liclec.  Rev,        "  Itwould  be  unju'St 
not  to  recommend  this  work  as  an  elegant  and  useful  companion 
to  youn?  persons  of  both  sexes."    Gent.  Ma£. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  tlie  STUDY  of 

CHRONOLOGY  and  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

By  VV.  JILLARD  HORT.  In  one  vol.  royal  iSmo.  Price 4j. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of 

BOTANY.  By  J.  E.  SMITH,  M.D.  F.R.S.  P.L.S. 

The  2d  Edition.     In  8vo.  with   15   Plates.    14.J.  in  Bds. 
•,*  A  few  Copies  are  coloured  by  desire.  Price  1/.  Ss.  Bds. 

MATHEMATICS      SIMPLIFIED,       and 

PRACTICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

By  THOMAS  WILLIAMSON. 
In  8vo.  with  23  Plates.     Price  9s.  in  Boards. 

RUDIMENTS  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

By  the  Rov.  HENRY  ST.  JOHN  BULLEN,M.A. 
Of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and   Head   Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Leicester.   The  3d  Edit.  Price  2s.  M.  bd. 

A  NEW  and  EASY  INTRODUCTION  to 

the  HEBREW  LANGUAGE;  upon  the  Plan  of  Grammar  in 

general.    By  the  Rev.  JAMES  WILLIAMS  NEWTON,  MA. 

The  2dii;;litiori.    Price  4i.  in  Hoards. 


LETTERS  on    tlie    STUDY   and    USE  of 

ANCIENT  and  MODERN  HISTORY.  Containing  Obser- 
vations and  Reflections  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
those  Events  which  have  produced  anv  conspicuous  Change 
in  the  Aspect  of  the  World,  and  the  general  State  of  Human 
Affairs.  By  JOHN  BIGLAND.       . 

The  3d  Edition.  In  one  vol.  12mo.  embelliVied  with  an 
elegantly  engraved  Head  of  the  Author.  Price  6f.  in  Boards. 

•'  Mr.  feigland  displavs  in  this  volume  a  well  cultivated  and 
comprehensive  mind.  His  Myle  is  generally  coriert;  fiis  iulor- 
mation  is  extensive;  and  the  many  pertinent  remarks  and  in- 
ferences with  which  he  has  enriched  this  summary  oi  general  his- 
tory, meet  ourcordial  approbation."    Mon.  Hev. 

LETTERS  on  NATURAL   HISTORY,  rx- 

hibiting  a  View  of  the  Power,  the  Wisdom,  and  Goodness 
of  the  Deity.  So  eminently  displayed  in  the  Formation  of 
tht  Universe,  and  the  various  Relations  of  Uti'ity  which 
inferior  Beings  have  to  the  Human  Species.  Calculated  par- 
ticularly for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  young  Persons  in  ge- 
neral of  both  Sexes  ;  in  order  to  impress  tlweir  Minds  with  a 
just  Knowledge  of  the  Creation,  and  with  ^xalt^d  Ideas  of 
its  Great  Author.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  100  engraved 
Subjects,  applicable  10  the  Work'.  By  JOHN  BIGLAND. 
The  2d  Edit.  12mo.  illustrated  by  Plates.  Price  7j.(v/. 
'*  We  recommend  ouryouna-  readers  to  peruse  the  present  work 
as  a  compilation  of  very  ust-ful  aud  entertaininj;  information,  free 
from  indecorous  illusions,  and  interspersed  with  useful  reflec- 
tions."   Eel.  Hev. 

ADVICE  to  YOUNG  LADIES  on  the  IM- 

PROVEMENT  of  the  MIND,  and  the  CONDUCT  of  LIFE. 

By  THO.MAS  BROADHUR.ST. 

The  2d  Edit,  greatly  improved.    Price  5s.  in  Boards. 

"Adviceon  the  varioussubjectsof  literature,  science,  and  nural 

conduct,  is  rarely  given  in  a  more  engaging  manner."  Ann.  Uev. 

A  CONCISE  VIEW  of  the  CONSTITU- 
TION of  ENGLAND.         By  GEORGE  CUSTANCE. 

The  2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  In  l2mo.  Price 
7.5.  m  Boards.     Also  in  8vo.    Price  10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 


"  We  most  sincerely  congratulaie  the  Public  on  the  appearance 
of  a  work,  which  we  can  safely  recommend  as  well  (itted  lo  supply 
a  chasm  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.    Of  the  meritsot  the 


work,  the  Public  may  form  some  Judgment,  w  hen  we  inform  them 
thai  it  contains  whatever  is  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
in  Ulackstone,  together  with  much  useful  information  derivel  from 
ProfessorChristian,  Do  Lolmc,  and  varioi:s other  eminent  iiuthors." 

MORAL  TALES  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  Mrs.  IVES  HURRY.  In  12mo.  Price^s.  in  Boards. 
"  Agreeafily  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  these  Tales  are  cal- 
culated for  the  use  of  juvenile  readers.  'Ihe  different  eBect» 
which  follow  either  a  judicious  and  praiseworihy,  or  an  in)|roref 
and  wicked  londuct  in  young  persons,  are  forcibly  portriyed  ; 
aud  thus  are  many  good  lessons  for  a  proper  demeanour  pleaii'ugly 
taught."    nton.  Rev. 

An    EXPLANATORY   PRONOUNCING 

Dir.TTOMARY  of  the  FRE.VCH  LANGUAGE,  in  F.cncli 
and  English,  wherein  the  exact  Sound  and  Articulation 
of  every  Syllable  are  distinctly  marked  (according  to 
the  Method  adopted  by  Mr.  Walker  in  his  Pronouncing 
Dictionary);  to  which  are  prefixed  the  Principles  of  the 
French  Pronunciation,  Prefatory  Directions  for  using  the 
.Spelling  Representative  of  every  Sound,  and  the  Conjuga- 
tion of  the  Verbs,  regular,  irregular,  and  defective,  with 
their  true  Pronunciation.  By  L'ABBE  TARDY, 

Late  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University  of  Paris.  A  new 
Edition,  revised.    In  12mo.    Price  7j.  bound. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  of  UNIVERSAL  HIS- 

TORY.    Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools,  with 
appropriate  Questions  at  the  End  of  each  .Section. 
By  the  Rev.H.  I.  KNAPP.A.M. 
The  2d  Edit.   In  1  vol.  12mo.     Price  4>-.  M.  bound. 
"  This  abridgment  is  executed  with  niuclijudgment,knowlfdg'e, 
and  propriety  ;  a  due  sense  of  proportion  is  observed  ;  the  dtlaiis 
expand   as  the  events  become   important,  and  a  morality,  reli- 
giously tolerant  and  politically  passive,  pervades  thereflcctims." 

RULES  for  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION; 

and  particularly  for  THEMES;  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  and  in  Aid  of  Self-Instruction. 

By  JOHN  RIPPINGHAM. 
In  12mo.     Price  3s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEORY  ind 

PRACTICE  of  PLAIN  and  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY, 
and  the  Stercographical  Projection  of  the  Sphere :  incluJing 
the  Theory  of  Navigation;  comprehending  a  Variety  of  Riles, 
Formulae,  &c.  with  their  practical  Applications  to'the  Men- 
suration of  Heights  and  Distances,  to  determining  the  lati- 
tude by  Two  .Altitudes  of  the  Sun,  the  Longitude  by  the 
lunar  Observations,  and  to  other  important  Problenu  on 
the  Sphere,  and  on  Nautical  Astronomy. 
By  THOMAS  KEITH, 
Private  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.  In  8vo.  Price  12;.  in 
Boards.    The  2d  Edition, corrected  and  im)>rovcd. 


POETRY. 


A  FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION   to  the 

ARTS  and  SCIENCES,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  young 
Persons  ;  containing  a  general  Explication  of  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  and  Facts  of  the  Sciences;  divided  into 
Lessons,  with  Questions  subjoined  to  each,  for  the  Exami- 
nation of  Pupils.  By  the  Pev.  J.  JOYCE, 
Author  of  Scientific  Dialogues,  &c.  In  one  vol.  T2mo. 
Price  6s.  in  Boards,  illustrated  with  Copper  plates  by  Lowry, 
and  Wood-cuts  by  Branston. 

"  The  meiliod  adopted  is  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent sciences  in  a  series  of  short  propositions,  «hich  an'  to  be 
co.mniittecl  to  mewory,  and  are  divided  into  lessons  of  appro- 
priate len?th.  We  deem  ourselves  fully  justified  in  recommendine 
the  volume  to  parents  and  instructors,' as  cfuitaininij  much  useful 
matter  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form."    Mm.  Rev. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC.  In  Two  Parts,  with  various  Notes,  and 
occasional  Directions  for  the  Use  of  Learners. 
By  THOMAS  MOLINEUX, 
Many  Years  Teacher  of  Accounts,  Short-hand,  and  the  Ma- 
thematics, at  the  Free  Grammar  School  in  Macc^lesfield.  'I'lie 
>Sth  Edition.  Part  I.  Price  2/.6rf.— and  Part  II.  Price  2j.  bd. 
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A  COMPLETE  TREATLSE  on  PRACTI- 

C.\L  LAND  SURVEYING.     In  Six  Parts. 

By  A.  NESBIT, 
Land  Surveyor  and  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics,  at  Farn- 
ley,  Leeds.  In  8vo.  Price  9s.  in  Boards,  designed  cliiefly 
fcjr  the  Use  of  Schools,  iHustrated  with  a  Nutnber  ot  Cop- 
per-plates, upwards  of  100  Wood-cuts,  and  an  engraved 
Field  hook  of  16  Pages. 

THE  PANORAMA  of  YOUTH. 

The  2d  Edit.  In  2  vols,  duodecimo.  Price  9i.  in  Boards. 

THE  LONDON  VOCABULARY,  English 

and  Latin  j  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  JAMES  GREENWOOD, 
Formerly  Sur-Master  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
Revised    and  arranged  systematically,   to  advance  the 
Learner  in  scientific  as  well  as  verbal  Knowledge. 
By  NATHANIEL  HOWARD, 
Author  of  a  Systematic  English  and  Greek  Vocabulary, 
&c.  &c.    A  new  Edit.   In  18mo.  Price  Is.  6d.  bound. 


IPoetrp. 


ROKEBY.    A  Poem.     In  Six  Cantos. 

By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 

In  4to.  splendidly  printed  by  Ballantyne.  Price  Two 
Guineas  in  Boards. 

*»♦  A  .Set  of  Illustrations  for  this  Poem,  after  Designs  by 
T.  Stothard,  R.A.  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Poem. 

THE  LADY  of  the  LAKE.     A  Poem.    In 

Six  Cantos.  By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 

In  8vo.    Price  I2s.  in  Boards.    The  8th  Edition. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    of    MR.     WALTER 

SCOTT'S  POEM  of  the  LADY  of  the  LAKE,  engraved 
from  a  beautiful  .Set  of  Paintings,  by  Mr.  Richard  Cook,  in 
the  first  Style  of  Excellence,  by  Warren,  Anker  Smith, 
Charles  Heath,  Armstrong,  and  Engleheart.  Price  in  4to. 
Proofs,  on  India  Paper,  1/.  lOs.;  Prints  in  8vo.  IBs.  ;  and 
with  the  Poem,  in  8vo.  11.  It.  in  Boards. 

THE  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL.    A 

Poem,  with  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces. 
By  W.  SCOTT,  Esq. 
Elegantly   printed   by    Ballantyne,    on   superfine   wove 
Paper,  and  hot-pressed.    The  Tenth  Edition,  in  4to.  Price 
2/.  'is.  in  Boards.    A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  fine  Paper, 
price  3/.  13/.  6d.  in  Bds.    Also  an  Edit,  in  8vo.  10.>.  6i/. Bds . 

ILLUSTRATIONS    of  the    LAY     of   the 

LAST  M1N.STREL,  consisting  of  Twelve  Views  of  the  Ri- 
vers Both  wick,  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  Tiviot,  and  Tweed.  En- 
graved by  James  Heath,  R..A.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the 
Spot.  By  J.  SCHETKY,  Esq.  of  Oxford. 

To  which  are  alfixed.  Descriptions  and  Annotations,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Scott.  In  one  vol.  4to.  Price  I/.  Us.  6J.  in 
Boards.     Also  an  Edition  in  8vo.  Price  10/.  6ri. 

"  This  volume  not  only  supplies  very  interesting  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Scott's  Poem,  but  the  Engravings  being  in  tliemsclvcs  elegant 
representations  of  p'cturesque  Scenery,  arc  acceptable  as  expla- 
natory of  Scottish  History  and  Topography,  without  reference  to 
that  popular  production."    Mon,  Rev. 

THE   MINSTRELSY  of  the  SCOTTISH 

BORDER;  consisting  of  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads, 
collected  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland  ;  with  a  few 
of  a  modern  Date,  founded  on  local  Tradition.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  the  Editor, 

WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq.  Advocate 
The  4th  Edition.    In  3  vols.   Price  1/.  I6s.  in  Boards. 

BALLADS  and  LYRICAL  PIECES. 

By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq 
The  2d  Edition.   In  one  vol.  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  in  Boards 

SIR  TRISTREM,  a  Metrical  Romance   of 

the  Thirteenth  Centui-y. 

By  THOMAS  of  ERCILDOUNE,  called  THERHYMER. 

Edited  from  the  Auchinleck  MS.  by  WALTER  SCOTT, 
Esq.    The  3d  Edition    In  royal  8vo.  Price  15s.  in  Boards. 

THE  POETICAL   WORKS  of  WALTER 

SCOTT,  Esq.    Complete  in  9  volt,  demy  8vo. 


THE  MOTHER.    A  Poem,  in  Five  Books* 

By  Mrs.  WEST. 

The  2d  Edition.  In  foolscap  Svo.   Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

"  Si rong  sense,  maternal,  patriotic,  and  above  all  Christian 
leelin?,  without  a  tincture  of  fanaticism,  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  poem,  which  will  he  ever  the  deliirht  of  those  who  are  formed 
or  tiMincd  to  feel  as  man  should  feel."   Bril.  Cril. 

POEMS  and  PLAYS.     By  Mis.  Whst. 

In  4  vols,  foolscap  Svo.  hot-pressed.  Price  1/.  3/.  Boards. 
JOAN  OF  ARC.     An  Epic  Poem. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

In  2  vols,  foolcap  Svo.  The  4th  Edit.   Price  16/.  Boards. 

METRICAL  TALES,  and  other  Poems. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
In  one  vol.  foolscap  Svo.j  Price  5/.  6d.  in  Boards. 

POEMS,  inchiding  the  Visions  of  the  Maid 

of  Orleans.  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

A  new  Edition.    In  2  vols.    Price  12/.  in  Boards. 

THALABA  tlie  DESTROYER,  a  Metrical 
Romance,  with  copious  Notes.    By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

'Ihe  2d  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  2  vols,  foolscau 
Svo.    Price  14/.  in  Boards. 

MADOC.    A  Poem.    By  Robert  Soutiiey. 

In  2  vols,  foolscap.    The  3d  Edit.  Price  16/.  Boards. 
A  few  Copies  of  the  Quarto  Edit,  may  be  had.  21.  3/.  Bdp. 

THE  CURSE  of  KEHAMA.    A  Poem. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
The  3d  Edit.    In  2  vols.  12mo.    Price  14/.  in  Boards. 

POEMS.      By    William     WoRnswoRTu, 

Author  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.    2  vols,  fscap  Svo.  11/.  Bds. 

THE  WANDERER  of  SWITZERLAND, 

and  other  Poems.        By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

The  6th  Edit.     In  one  vol.  foolscap  Svo.   Price  6s.  Boards. 

"  Mr.  Montgomery  displays  a  rich  ana  romantic  fancy,  a  tender 
heart,  i  copious  ana  active  command  of  iinagerv  andlanjfuagc, 
and  an  irresistible  influence  over  the  fcelinjs."  JScl.Htv.  For  a 
very  high  character  of  this  volume,  see  Au.  Rev.  I80S. 

THE  WEST  INDIES,  and  other  Poems. 

By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY, 
Author  of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  &c.     In  one  vol. 
foolscap  8vo.     Price  6s.  in  Boards.    Third  Edition. 

POEMS.    By  Mrs.  Opie.     The  6th  Edition, 

with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece.    Price  6/.  in  Boards. 

"  Mrs.  Opie's  volume  of  poems  would  have  obtained  for  its  au- 
thor a  very  c(jnsidcrahle  reputation,  though  her  former  work  hail 
been  wholly  unknown."    Edin.  Rev. 

THE  WARRIOR'S  RETURN,   and  other 

Poems.  By  Mrs.  OPIE. 

Witha  FroiUispiece.     Price  6s:  in  extra  Boards. 

THE  WORKS  of  Thomas    Chatterton, 

consisting  of  all  the  Pieces  contained  in  Rowley's  Poems, 
Chattcrton's  Miscellanies,  and  the  Supplement;  with  more 
than  an  equal  Portion  of  new  Mattor.  In  3  large  vols.  tivo. 
Price  1/.  11/.  6d.  in  Boardt. 
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PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  ORME,  AND  BROWN. 


POEMS.     By  S.  T.  CoLKRinoE. 

The  3d  Edit.    In  foolscap  Hv n.    Pt\cc5s.6d.  in  Boards. 
BALLAD  ROISL'VNCE.S,  and  other  Poems 

liy  Miss  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. 
Ill  foolscap  8vo.    Price  ~i.  Boards,  wiiii  a  fine  Engraving 

SCENES    of    INPyVNCY,     descriptive 
Teviotdale.  By  JOHN  LEYOF.N. 

Tilt  2d  Edit.    In  fseap  8vo.  wiili  a  Frontispioce.   6s.  Bds. 

PSYCHE;    or,   tl.e   LEGEND   of   LOVE: 

and  otlier  Poems.         By  the  Kite  Mis.  HENUY  TIGHE. 

With  a  Pi  rtrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  Scriven, 
The  3d  Edit.  8vo.   Price  V2s.  in  Boards. 

"  For  eie^f am f  of  design  and  acciirary  of  execution  this  miioli 
exceeils  aiiv  poetical  composili'm  of  tlieVrcseht  ilay.  Wliilc  tlie 
hearts  of  our  loiiutrymcn  shall  boat  at  the  sweetest  srmiids  o/ 
tlieir  native  language,  conveying  as  nature  dictaies  the  iVeiines 
of  tlie  purest  oassions,  so  long  snail  this  tale  of  Psyche  dwell  on 
their  ears,  ann  they  shall  think  the  angel  still  isspealung."iW.  fiff. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS,  and  oUier  Poems. 

By  Mrs.  GKANT. 
Ill  one  vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Tlie  'jd  Edition.  Price 


POETICAL  VAGARIES.  By  George 
COLMAN,  the  Younger.  Comprising  an  Ode  to  We,  a 
Harkneyed  Critic:  Low  Ambition  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Mr.  Daw;  in  which  is  iiiVroiluced,  a  Reckoning  with 
Time:  the  Ladv  of  the  Wreck  ;  or.  Castle  Bhinievgig  ;  in- 
scribed to  the  A'uthor  of  the  Lady  of  the  l.akc  :  and  Two 
Qf  Parsons ;  or,  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt.  In  4to.  Price  Oiu- 
Guinea  in  lic;-.rds. 


.Bds 


PORTUGAL.     A  Poem.     In  Two  Parts. 

By  LORD  GEORGE  GRENVTLLK 
Tlie  2d  Edit.  In  8vo.    Price  9s   in  Hoards. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  HUMAN  LIFE.     A 

Poem.  Hy  ANNA  .TA.NE  VARDILL. 

Ilaud.somely  printed  In  4to.  Price  15f.  Boards. 

POEMS  and  TRANSLATIONS. 

Containing  Palestine,  Europe,  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Translations  of  Pindar,  &c. 

By   REGINALD  HEBER,  A.M. 
In  foolscap  8vo.    Price  6s.  iv.  Boards. 


I3o'ocl0,  iRomancejaf,  uc. 


TEMPER ;  or,  Domestic  Scenos.     A  Talo. 
By  Mrs.  OPIE.     In  3  vols.  I'i'.no.  Price  1/.  \s.  Boards. 

THE  FATHER  and  DAUGHTER.  A  Tale. 

By  Mrs.  OPIE. 

The  5th  Edit,  with  a  Frontispiece.   Price  4^  M-  Boards. 

"  This  tale  is  rciJctc  with  interest,  and  possesses  pailios 
enoiijlito  affect  the  heart  of  the  niosi  callous  of  critical  readers." 
Man.  Kiv. 

SIMPLE  TALES.     By  Mrs.  Opie. 

The  3d  Edit.   In  4  vols.  12uio.    Price  1/.  \s.  in  Boards. 

"  In  the  tale"  now  before  u«  we  lind  much  of  the  same  merits  a.i 
in  her  beautif.l  story  of  Adeline  Mowbray;  the  sauie  truth  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  same  graeeful  ">inipli<-ity  in  the  dia- 
logue jiarts  of  the  work;  and  tilt  sauic  happy  art  of  jiresenting 
ordinary  feeling's  ami  occurremes  in  a  manner  that  irresistibly 
comniaiids  our  sympathy  and  alleclion."    Ed.  Kcv. 

ADELINE  MOWBRAY;  or  the  Mother  and 

Daughter.     A  Tale.  By  IMrs.  OPIE. 

The  3d  Edit.   In  3  Wals.  12nio.    Price  I3i.  6rf.  in  Boards. 

"  'I'licse  volumes  are,  both  in  their  desifrn  and  execution,  so 
superior  to  those  which  we  usually  eniount'cr  under  the  titlit  of 
Novels,  that  we  can  safely  reconinieud  chcm  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers."    Mon.  Rev. 

MARIAN.      A   Novel.      In   3  vols.    12njo. 
Price  I5j.  in  Boards. 

THE  REFUSAL.     .\  Novel.    By  the  Author 

(if  the  "Tate  of  the  Times." — "  Goiisip's  Story,"  &c.     In 
3  vols.  l2mo.     Price  1/.  \s.  in  Boards. 
THE  LOYALISTS.    A  Tale  of  other  Times. 

By  Mrs.  WEST.     In  3  vols.  12mo.  Price  1/.  Is.  in  Bds. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS.     A  Romance. 

By  Miss  JANE  PORTER, 
Author  of  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  and  "  Remarks  on 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Aphorisms."    In  5  vols.  13mu.    The  2d 
Edition      Price  l/.  15j.  in  Boards. 

THADDEUS  of  WARSAW.     A  Novel. 

By  Miss  JANE  PORTER. 
The  (ith  Edition.  In  4  vols.  Price  18f.  in  Boards. 
"  Thaddeus  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  at  the 
candid  bar  of  taste:  he  has  to  receive  the  precious  meed  of  sym- 
pathy from  every  readerof  unsophisticated  sentiment  and  genuine 
feeliir-'."  fiiip.llev.  "This  work  has  more  merit  than  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  crowd  ot  productions  of  this  class,  and  inculcates 
virtuous  and  magnanimous  sentiments."    Mon.'iiev. 

DON    SEBASTIAN;   or,  the   HOUSE    of 
BUAGANZA.    An  Historical  Romance. 

By  Miss  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. 
In  4  vols.  12mo.  Price  2lJ.in  Boards. 
"  Miss  Porter  ia  entitled  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  living 
novelisu.  lo  the  leading  trails  of  character  with  which  history 
has  furnished  her,  oi.r  author  has  of  course  added  a  thousand 
charms,  and  she  has  certainly  siircceded,  in  interesting  us  ex- 
tremely in  the  fate  of  bon  Seba-tian."    Crit.  Rev. 

THE  HUNGARIAN  BROTHERS. 

By  Miss  ANNA  MAKIA  PORTER. 

In  3  vols.  l2mo.  The  2d  Edit.    Prce  I5s.  in  Boards. 

"  The  incidents  of  this  novel  are  striking,  and  many  of  the 

characters  are  finely  drawn.    The  two  brothers  are  models  nf  that 

chivalrous  heroism  with  which  Miss  Porter  has  on  other  occasions 

proven  herself  to  be  iniimaiely  atniiaiiited."   Crit.litr. 


THE    MY.STERIES    of   UDOLPHO.      A 

Romance;  interspersed  with  .some  Pieces  of  Poetry. 

By  ANN  RAIX:LIFFE, 
Author  of  the  Romance  of  the   Forest.     The  (jth  Edition. 
In  4  vols.  12mo.    Price  ll.  is.  in  Boards. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  .the  FOREST ;  inter 
spcised  with  some  Pieces  of  Poelrv. 

By  ANN  RADCLlFIK. 
The  7th  Edition.   In  3  vols.  12mo.   Pnce  15^.  in  Boards. 

A  SICILIAN  ROMANCE. 

By  ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
The  4th  Edition.   In  2  vols.  12mo.    Price  Ss.  in  Co;.rds. 

THE  CASTLES  of  ATHLIN   aiid   1)UN- 

BAYNE.     A  Highland  Storv. 

By  ANN  i^ADCLlFFE. 
The  4th  Edit.  12ino.    Price  5/.  6^.  in  Boards. 

PALMERIN  of  ENGLAND. 

By  FRANCISCO  DE  MOPEA.'?. 
Corrected   hy   Robert  Sotithcy,  from  the  ori.ginal  Portu- 
guese, with  Amendments.  Ill  4  vols.  8vo.   Price  1/.  8j.  Bds. 

LETTERS  from  ENGLAND. 

By  DON  MANUEL  ALVAREZ  ESPRIEI.LA. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish.    The  2d  Edition.    In  3  vol.s. 
12mo.    Price  I8i.  in  Boards. 

"  Viewing  these  Letters  as  spirited  remarks  on  Kngland,  ive 
must  pronounce  theni  to  deserve  the  notice  of  Knglii^h  rcadt.rs, 
Thry  contain  many  particulars  of  which  the  generality  of  oiir 
countrymen  are  ignorant,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  bon  viols,  which  end  the  narrative,  and  produce  i  good 
effect."    Mon,  Rev. 

MEMOIRS  of  MARMONTEL.      Writttn 

by  Himself.  Containing  his  Literary  and  Political  life, 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  principal  Characters  of  the  Eichtecnili 
Century.  A  new  Edition,  corrected  throughout.  lu4volb. 
12mo.    Price  One  Guinea  in  Boards. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  whidi  has 
issued  from  the  French  press  since  the  revolution,"    Mo*.  Itev, 

LETTERS  from  the  MOUNTAINS  ;  l)^ing 
the  real  Correspondence  of  a  Lady,  between  the  Years 
1773  and  1803.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  The  4th  Edit.  13i.  MBds. 
"  The  charm  of  these  Letters  consists  in  their  being  the  atless 
effusion  ef  a  superior  mind.  There  is  sterling  good  sense  in  most 
of  her  remarks  on  books,  manners,  education,  &c.  and  a  rreat 
share  of  originality.  She  always  appears  to  us  in  a  lii;iit  at  once 
respectable  and  amiable.  Her  understanding  is  strong,  her  iincjf 
lively,  her  sensibility  acute.  She  has  the  art  of  placiiia  «>ery 
thing  before  our  eves;  we  see  her,  we  hear  her,  aud  we  bejonie 
aciiuainted  with  her:  and  when  we  shut  our  book,  we  seou  to 
take  leave  of  a  friend."   Ann,  Ret: 

MEMOIRS  of  an  AMERICAN  LADY,  with 

Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  hey 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  By  the  Aiithtr  of 
"  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  &c.  &,c.  In  Q  vols.  12ina 
The  2d  Edition.     Price  l"s.  in  Hoard":. 


GARDENING,  Scr—MISCELLANIES. 


ESSAYS  on  the  SUPERSTITIONS  of  the 

HIGHLANHliRS  of  SCOTI.AXO.  To  which  are  addeJ, 
TUANSL.VriONS  from  the  (iAKl.IC,  iind  LliTTKKS  con- 
nected %vith  those  formerly  i)ul)lished. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains. 
Ill  2  vols.  I'imo.     Price  \'is.  in  Boards. 

LETTERS  of  ANNA  SEWARD.    Written 

between  the  Years  17H4  an'l  1«<'7-  Bfaiitifully  printed  in 
6  vols,  iio.^t  fivo.  with  Portraits.     I'rice  'M.  3s.  in  Boards. 

"  Slie  iiniii.s'  ioniibly  ranks  in  the  (irst  class  nf  I)riti«h  Icnulis  ; 
and  tliu  ou;lcrii.ni  of  leltcrs  whi.'ii  sli<!  ha*  (prepared  lorilie  pub- 
lic, ivill  iiucn«'-,  ahiuse,  and  instruct."    Mun.  Ihv. 


1.5 
THE  WORKS   of   tliC    Rij,'ht    Honourable 

LADY  MAHY  WOitTLKY  MONTAGU,  including  her  Cor- 
resp(mdence,  Poems,  and  Es.^ays,  putilished  by  Petinission, 
iV.imlier  Keu'iiiie  Papers.  The  6th  Kdit.  In  il  vols.  24ino. 
Price  Si.  in  Boards. 

SELF-CONTROL.     A  Novel. 

The  jth  Edit.   In  3  vols,  post  8vo.   Price  1/.  4j.  Boards. 
"\\e  ascribe  (jreat  merit  to  Ihis  novel.  Sonieof  Lauras  maxims 
deserve  to  heconift  nniveisal  apiiurisms,  and  the  evamples  at  her 
sell-denial  are  told  in  a  i.lain  iinaiVected  way."    Moii.  lieu. 


(^aruening,  (jc 


A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  THE 

VINE,  exhibitiiii:  new  and  advantageous  Methods  of  pro- 
pagating, cultivating,  and  training  that  Plant,  so  as  to 
render  it  abundantly  fruitful.  Tusrelher  with  new  Hints 
on  the  Formation  of  Vineyards  in  Ens'and. 
By  WILLIAM  SPEECHLEY. 
The  2d  Edit  with  Additions.  In  one  vol.  royal  8vo  il- 
lustrated with  Six  Copper-piates.    Price  I8i.  in  Boards. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  THE 

PINE  APPLE,  and  the  Managementof  the  Hot-House. 
By  WILLIAM  SPEECHLEY. 
The  2d  Editi<i.n.    In  Svo.    Price  I2s-  in  Boards. 

A  TRE.4TISE  on  the  CULTURE  and  MA 

NAGEMENT  of  FRUIT  TREES,  in  which  a  ^lew  Method 
of  Pruning  and  Training  is  fully  described.  To  which  is 
added,  a  new  and  improved  Edition  of  "  Observations  on 
the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Injuries,  in  all  Kinds  of  Fruit 
and  Forest  Trees;  with  an  .Account  of  a  particular  Method 
of  Cure  '     Published  by  Order  of  Government. 

Ry  WILLIAM  FOHSYTH,  FAS.  and  F  S.A. 
Late  Gardener  to  His  Majesty  at  Kensington  and  St.  James's, 
Member  of  the  Economical  Society  at  St.  Petersburgh,  &c. 
Ji4c.  The  5lh  Edit,  with  13  folding  Plates.  Price  \'Js.  Boards. 

THE  FORCING,  FRUIT,  and  KITCHEN 

G AllDENER;  together  with  the  Management  of  the  Green 
'1  mse;  Culture  of  Wall  and  Orchard  Fruits;  Kitchen  Ve- 
getables, Sallads,  and  Herbs.         By  WALTER  NICOL. 
In  Svo.     Price  94. 141  Boards. 


THE  PLANTER'S  KALENDAR;  or,  the 

Nurseryman  and  Forester's  Guide. 

By  the  late  WALTER  NICOL. 
Edited  and  completed  by  Edward  Sang,  Nurseryman.    In 
one  vol.  Svo.     Price  \5s.  in  Boards. 

THE  GARDENER'S  KALENDAR;  or, 

Monthly  Directory  of  Operations  in  every  Branch  of  Hor- 
ticulture.   The 'id  Edit,  in  I  large  vol.  Svo.  Price  I45.  Bds. 

THE  VILLA    GARDEN   DIRECTORY  ; 

or,  Monthlv  Index  of  Work  to  be  done  in  Town  and  Villa 
Gardens,  Parterres,  &c. ;  with   Hints  on  the  Treatment  of 
Pl;iiits  and  Flowers  kept  in  the  Green  Room,  the  I^bby, 
and  the  Drawing  Room.    The  2U  Edit,  much  improved 
In  foolscap  Svo.     Pv'icels.  6tl. 

SILVA ;  or,   a  DISCOURSE  of  FOREST- 

TREES,  and  t'.ie  Propagation  of  Timber  in  bis  Majesty's 
Dominions,  as  it  was  delivered  in  tiie  Royal  Society  on  the 
15th  of  October  1662,  11  )on  occasion  of  certain  Queries 
propounded  to  that  illustrious  Assembly  by  the  Hon.  the 
principal  OfHcers  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  ;  toge- 
ther wiMi  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Sacredness  and  Use 
of  Standing  Groves.  By  JOHN  EVELYN,  Esq.  F.K.S. 
With  Notes.  By  A.  HUNTER,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
To  which  is  added,  THE  TERRA;  a  Philosophical  Dis- 
course of  Earth  ;  with  the  Editor's  last  Corrections,  and  a 
short  Memoir  of  him.  The  4tli  Edit.  In  2  vols,  royal  4to. 
Price  5/.  5s.  in  Boards,  with  43  Engravmgs. 


9^is[ceUaneou0» 


\  SELECTION  of  CURIOUS  ARTICLES 

im  the  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE;  containing,  1.  Re- 
searches, Historical  and  Anii<liiarian.-2.  Ancient  and  Mo- 
<lern  Literature.  Criticism,  and  Ph  lology.  -3.  Philosophy 
and  Natural  History.-4.  Letters  to  and  from  eminent  Per- 
sons.-5.  Miscellaneous  Articles,  including  Anecdotes  of  cx- 
iraordinary  Persons,  useful  Proje.-.Ls  and  Inventions,  &c. 
&c.     Iii4laige  vols.  Svo.     Price  2/.  12^.  M- 

The  Fourth  Volume  separate.     Price  14f-  "»  Boards. 

*,«  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  Historian, 
to  Mr.  Nichols,  dated  Lausanne,  February  24,  1792. 

"I  am  tempted  to  emhraee  this  opportunity  of  snar-esling  to 
To.i  the  idea  of  a  work,  which  must  he  surely  wclf  received 
bv  the  I'nhlic.  That  voluminous  series  (Gentleman's  MaffMine) 
of  mnre  than  threescore  years    now  ronta  ns  a  great  n;"'"^er  " 

terary.  historical,  and  misceflaneo.is  articles  of  real  va  ue  •  they 
are  at  i.iesent  hnricd  in  a  heap  "f  temporary  ruhhisli  bi  t  it  pn,- 
peHv  chosen  and  classed,  thev  mia;hl  revive  to  great  advantage 
in  a^ew  puhlieation  of  a  moderate  size." 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH  ME 

TR'CAL  ROMANCES,  chiefly  written  during  the  early 
Part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  To  which  is  prehxed,  an 
Historical  Introduction,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Rise  aiid 
Progress  of  Komanlio  Composition  in  France  and  England. 
^  Bv  GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 

In  3  vols,  post  Svo.     Price  1/.  1 U.  6d.  in  Boards 

SPECIMENS  of  the  EARLY    ENGLISH 

POFTS   to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
ilise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Poetry  and  Language. 
Bv  GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 
The  4th  Edit,  in  3  vols,  post  Svo.    Price  1/.  lb*,  m  Bds. 

SPECIMENS  of  the    L.\TER  EN(^.LISH 

POETS,  to  the  End  of  the  last  Centur\v  with  Prel,iinn.-.ry 
Notices,  intended  as  a  Continuation  of  Mr.  Ellis  s  Speci- 
mens of  the  early  English  Poets. 

Bv  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
I.n  3  vols,  po't  Svo.    Price  1/.  1  U.  6<i.  in  Boards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  SHAKSPEARE,  and 

of  ANCIENT  MANNERS,  with  Dissertations  on  the  Clowns 
of  Shakspeare,  on  the  Collection  of  popular  Tales,  entitled 
Gesta  Uomanorum.  and  on  the  English  Morris  Dance. 
By  FRANCIS  DOUCE. 
In  2    vols.  Svo.    with    numerous    Engravings.     Price 
1/.  11^.  6d.  in  Boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PLAYS. 

By  JOANNA  BAII.LIE. 

The  2d  Edition.    In  Svo.    Price  9i.  in  Bo.ards. 

A  SERIES  of  PLAYS  ;  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  delineate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind} 
each  Passion  being  t!.e  Subject  of  a  Tragedy  and  a 
Comedy.  By  .lOANNA  BAU.LIE. 

The  5th  Edition.   In  2  vols.  Svo.     Price  \Hs.  in  Boards. 
Just  published.  Vol.  III.   Price  9^.  in  Boards. 

THE  FAMILY  LEGEND.     A  Tragedy. 

By  .JOANNA  BAILLIE.    In  Svo.     Pace  3s.  6,f. 

"  The  merits  of  th  s  poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  are  of  n« 

common  order,  and  the  revival  of  draniafic    aste,  if  ever  it  is  to 

arrive   must  hesin  by  the  general  approbation  of  such   prodtic- 

tions.'''    Brit.  Crit. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  KNOW- 
LEDGE  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  GREEK  and 
LATIN  CLASSICS,  including  an  Account  of  Polyijlot  Bi- 
bles;  the  best  Greek,  and  Greek  and  Latin,  Editions  of 
the  Septuagint  and  new  Testament,  the  .Scriptores  de  Re 
Uustica.  Greek  Romances,  and  Lexicons  and  Grammars. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  FROGNaLL  DIBDIN,  F.S.A. 

In  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  The  3d  Edition,  with  additional 
Authors,  and  Biographical  Notices  (chiefly  of  English  Au- 
thors.) Price  ISi.  in  Boards. 

"  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  hiblmeraphical  collec- 
tion can  he  complete  without  Mr.  Dihdin'.s  v.dumes,  vvhich  are, 
independent  of  tlie  solid  information  Hey  contain,  freqiieiitly 
enlivened  bv  literary  anecdotes,  and  rendered  generally  interest- 
in"  bv  Brea"t  variety  of  ohsirvaiion  and  aeutcness  of  remark,' 
urn.  Crtt. 


if, 
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OMNIANA;  or,  HORyE  OTIOSIORES. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  Esq. 
In  2  vols.  12mo.     I'rice  I2y.  in  Boards. 

THE  SHOOTING  DIRECTORY. 

By  R.  B.  THORNHlLLjEsq. 
In  one  vol.  4to.  superior   Edition,  with  the  Plates  co- 
loured after  Life.     I'rice  3/.  3^.  in  Boards. 

THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  fitiHing 
the  LONGITUDE  at  Sea  or  Land.  To  which  arc  added, 
various  Methods  of  determining  the  Latitude  of  a  Place, 
and  Variation  of  the  Compass;  with  New  Tables. 

By  ANDREW  MACKAY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Edinburgh. 
Mathematical  Examiner  to  the  Honourable  the  Corporation 
of  Trinity  House,  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Christ's  Hospital,  &c.  In  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  The  3d 
Edition,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged.  Price 
2/.  I2f.  Cti.  in  Boards. 

THE  COMPLETE  NAVIGATOR  ;  or,  an 

easy  and  familiar  Guide  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Na- 
vigation, with  all  the  requisite  Tables,  &c.  &c. 

By  ANDKEVV  MACKAY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  &c. 
Author  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  finding  the  Longi- 
tude at  Sea  or  Land,  &c.     In  one  large  vol.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  Engravings,  &c.    The  2d  Edition.    Price  12j.  bound. 

"  This  IS  a  clear,  well-diffesied,  and  masterly  performance, 
containing,  besides  what  is  useful  in  other  nuhiications,  much 
new  and  important  matter."  Ami  Jac.  "  This  is  eiidentlvthe 
work  of  a  man  of  science,  of  one  who  understands  the  subjoct 
which  he  professes  to  teach.  To  us  theje  appears  to  be  nothing 
wantinij  for  the  complete  instruction  of  the  youn^  mariner  in 
nautical  aflairs."    Imp.  Rev. 

THE  OPINIONS  of  DIFFERENT  AU- 
THORS upon  the  PUNISHMENT  of  DEATH,  selected  at 
the  Request  of  a  Society  having  for  its  Object  the  Diffusion 
of  Knowledge  respecting  the  Punishment  of  Death,  and 
the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline. 

By  BASIL  MONTAGU,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

In  one  vol.  8vo.     Price  8i.  in  Boards. 
Just  published,  Vol.  II.     Price  12;.  in  Boards. 

THE  BRAZIL  PILOT ;  or,  a  Description 

of  the  Coast  of  Brazil.    Translated  from  the  Portuguese  of 

MANOELPIMENTEI, 
Principal  Hydrographer  to  His  Majesty,  John  the  Fifth  of 
Portugal.     To  wliich  are  added,  Charts  of  some  of  its  most 
considerable  Ports,  from  MSS.  never  before  published.     In 
one  vol.  4to.  illustrated  with  15  Charts.  Price  1/.  Is.  Boards. 

THE    LOUNGERS     COMMONPLACE 

BOOK:  or.  Miscellaneous  Collections,  in  History,  Science, 
Criticism,  Poetry,  and  Romance.  In  4  large  vols.  8vo. 
Price  i/.  ios.  6d.  in  Boards. 

Vol.  IV.  may  be  had  separate.    Price  7;.  in  Boards. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of   KEEPING    AC- 

COUNTS  with   BANltERS   in  Town    and   Country,  with 
accurate  and    extensive  Interest  Tables,  &c.  on   a  new 
Plan;  and  a  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes. 
By  WILLIAM  LOWRIE. 

InSvo.  (under  the  Patronage  and  Recommendation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &c.)  The  2d  Edition. 
Price  12i.  in  Boards. 

"  The  Tables  in  this  book  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judpre,  to  be 
accurate.  Those  relating  to  interest  are,  at  the  same  time,  particu- 
larly convenient.  The  Treatise  on  Bills  is  drawn  up  in  a  plain 
style.  The  information  contained  in  it  i»  agreeable  to  practice." 
Brit.  Cril. 

A  new  COLLECTION  of  ENIGMAS,  CHA- 
RADES, TRANSPOf  ITIONS,  &c.  A  new  Edition.  la  one 
vol.  royal  ISmo.    Price 4s.  in  Boards. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of  the    SCIENCE  of 

WAR;  containing  the  modern  established  and  approved 
Principles  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Military 
Science.  Illustrated  by  75  Plates,  on  Artillery,  Fortifica- 
tion, &c.  and  Plans  of  all  the  remarkable  Battles  fought 
since  the  Year  1675,  including  the  great  Battles  since  the 
French  Revolution.  By  WM.  MULLER, 

In  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  3/.  3s.  in  Boards. 

BIOGRAPHIA  DRAMATICA  ;  or,  a  Com- 

(•anion  to  the  Playhouse,  originally  compiled  by  David 
Eiskine  Baker,  to  tlie  Year  1764,  contiiiued  thence  to  1782. 

By  ISAAC  REED,  F.A.S. 
And  brought  down  to  the  End  of  November,  1811,  with 
considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  throughout.    By 
Stephen  Jones.    In  3  vols.  8vo.    Price  2/.  8j.  in  Boards. 


ELEMENTS  of  MUSICAL  COMPOSI- 
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PREFACE* 


THE  object  of  the  Author  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  has  been  to  present  to  the 
Amateur  of  Gems,  and  of  other  precious 
Stones,  a  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
useful  History  of  these  beautiful  Substances. 
Accordingly,  he  has  not  only  selected  from 
the  systematic  Works  of  highest  Authority, 
the  most  important  technical  Characters 
by  which  each  Species  is  distinguished,  but 
has  added,  from  various  sources,  and  part- 
ly from  his  own  observation  and  experience, 
such  other  Particulars,  relative  to  their 
commercial  History,  and  to  their  employ- 
ment in  Jewellery,  for  the  purpose  of 
personal  decoration,  as  he  conceives  to  be 
generally  interesting. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  stress  laid 
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upon  Colour,  as  an  essential  character  of 
Gems,  both  by  the  wearers  of  them,  and 
by  those  who  deal  in  them,  he  has  annexed 
a  few  coloured  Plates,  to  shew  (what  indeed 
all  scientific  Mineralogists  have  long  been 
acquainted  with)  that  though  certain  suites 
of  Colours  belong  to  particular  Species,  yet 
each  Species  admits  only  certain  varieties  of 
tint.  Thus  red,  yellow,  orange,  blue  and 
white,  occur  both  in  the  Sapphire  and  in 
the  Topaz;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
corresponding  colours  of  each  Mineral,  are 
sufficiently  distinguishable,  by  a  marked 
difference  of  tinge  or  of  intensity.  So  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  other  characters.  All 
the  Gems,  when  compared  with  other 
Minerals,  are  hard  ;  but  each  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  exhibits  this  quality. 
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It  is  only,  therefore,  by  a  careful  com- 
parative examination  of  Gems,  that  the 
Jeweller,  or  the  Amateur,  can  be  certain 
of  their  genuineness;  and,  considering  the 
value  of  these  substances  individually,  and 
the  vast  sums  that  are  vested  in  them  col- 
lectively, it  is  really  surprising  to  observe 
the  gross  mistakes  committed  in  this  re- 
spect, by  those,  who  from  interest,  and  from 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  them,  ought 
to  be  the  least  likely  to  fall  into  error.  Not 
only  one  Species  is  both  bought  and  sold 
for  another,  as  Tourmaline  for  Emerald, 
Garnet  for  Ruby,  Aquamarine  for  Topaz ; 
but  the  fraudulent  compositions  of  itine- 
rant dealers,  such  as  Doublets,  Pastes, 
&c.  too  frequently  pass  current  for  the  ge- 
nuine produce  of  the  Mine. 

If   the    Volume    that    is    here  offered 
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to  the  Public,  should  contribute  to  secure 
the  honourable  Dealer  in  Gems,  and  the 
liberal  Purchaser  from  the  arts  of  the  un- 
principled, and  should  induce  those  into 
whose  possession  these  rare  and  beautiful 
Productions  of  Nature  chiefly  fall,  to  re- 
gard them  as  somewhat  above  the  class  of 
merely  expensive  baubles,  the  Author  will 
consider  the  time  that  he  has  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  by  no  means  spent  in  vain. 

Much  of  the  original  information  con- 
tained in  this  Treatise,  is  the  result  of  the 
Author's  recent  travels  in  Brazil ;  a 
Country,  rich  beyond  comparison,  in  its 
mineral  Productions,  and  which,  the  pro- 
tection of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  has  enabled  the  Au- 
thor to  explore,  under  advantages,  never 
before  conceded  to  any  one. 
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CHAP.  I. 


§  1.     Value  and  general  Esti?nation  of  the 
Diamond, 

A  HERE  are  few  things  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  that  at  first  sight  appear 
so  remarkable,  as  the  prodigious  value 
which,  by  common  consent,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  civilized  countries,  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  Diamond.  That  a  house 
with  a  large  estate,  the  means  of  living  not 
only  at  ease,  but  in  splendour,  should  be 
set   in   competition    with,    and    even    be 
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deemed  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  a 
transparent  crystallized  stone  not  half  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  seems  almost  a  kind  of 
insanity.       And  it    would    indeed,    truly 
deserve  this  name,  if  the  purchaser  parted 
with  what  the  seller  acquired  by  such  a 
transfer.     If,  for  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing a  Diamond  almost  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  in  weight,    a  country  gentleman 
were  to  pay  ^90,000  in  ready  money,  and 
an  annuity  of    ^4000  beside,  he   would 
very  deservedly  run  some  risk  of  a  statute 
of  lunacy ;  yet  not   only  the  above  sum, 
but  a  patent  of  Nobility  into  the  bargain, 
was  given   by  the  Empress   Catharine  of 
Russia  for  the  famous  Diamond  of  Nadir 
Shah.    But  in  this  case,  although  the  seller 
acquired  much,  the  purchaser  underwent 
no  personal  privation,  and  in  fact,  notwith- 
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standing  the  costliness  and  high  estimation 
of  Diamonds,  they  are  not  really  put  in 
competitio»n  with  the  substantial  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life.  Among;  orna- 
ments  and  luxuries,  however,  they  unques- 
tionably occupy,  and  have  ever  occupied 
the  highest  rank.  Even  Fashion,  prover- 
bially capricious  as  she  is,  has  remained 
steady  in  this,  one  of  her  earliest  attach- 
ments, during  probably  three  or  four  thou- 
sand yeJars.  There  must  be,  therefore,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  some  adequate  reason 
for  this  universal  consent,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  enquire  into. 

The  utility  of  Diamond,  great  as  it  is  iri 
some  respects,  enters  for  little  or  nothing 
into  the  calculation  of  its  price ;  at  least 
all  that  portion  of  its  value  which  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  the  cost  of  an 
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entire  Diamond  and  an  equal  weight  of 
Diamond-powder,  must  be  attributed  to 
other  causes. 

The  beauty  of  this  gem,  depending  on 
its  unrivalled  lustre  is,  no  doubt,  the  cir- 
cumstance which  originally  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  still  contributes  very  materially 
to  uphold  it  in  public  estimation ;  and 
certainly,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of 
its  bulk,  there  is  no  substance  natural  or 
artificial  that  can  sustain  any  comparison 
with  it  in  this  respect.  The  vivid  and  va- 
rious refractions  of  the  opal,  the  refreshing 
tint  of  the  emerald,  the  singular  and 
beautiful  light  that  streams  from  the  six 
rayed  ,star  of  the  girasol,  the  various  co- 
lours combined  with  hig;h  lustre  that  dis- 
tinguish  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the 
topaz, ,  beautiful  as  they  are  upon  a  near 
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inspection,  are  almost  entirely  lost  to  the 
distant  beholder ;  whereas  the  Diamond, 
without  any  essential  colour  of  its  own, 
imbibes  the  pure  solar  ray,  and  then  reflects 
it  either  with  undiminished  intensity,  too 
white  and  too  vivid  to  be  sustained  for 
more  than  an  instant  by  the  most  insensi- 
ble eye,  or  decomposed  by  refraction  into 
those  prismatic  colours  which  paint  the 
rainbow  amd  the  clouds  of  morninir  and  of 
evening,  Combined  with  a  brilliancy  which 
yields,  and  hardly  yields,  to  that  of  the 
meridian  sun.  Other  oems  inserted  into 
rings  and  bracelets,  are  best  seen  by  the 
wearer;  and  if  they  attract  the  notice  of 
bystanders,  divide  the  attention  and  with- 
draw those  regards  wliich  ought  to  be  con- 
centred on  the  person  to  the  merely  ac- 
cessary ornaments.    The  Diamond,  on  the 
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contrary,  whether  blazing  on  the  crown  of 
state,  or  diffusing  its  starry  radiance  from 
the  breast  of  titled  merit,  or  "in  courts 
and  feasts  and  high  solemnities,*'  wreathing 
itself  with  the  hair,  illustrating  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  neck,  and  entering  am- 
bitiously into  contest  with  the  living  lustre 
of  those  eyes  that  "  rain  influence''  on  all 
beholders,  blends  harmoniously  with  the 
general  effect,  and  proclaims  to  the  most 
distant  ring  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  of  the  knight,  or 
of  the  beauty. 

Another  circumstance  tending  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  Diamond,  is  this, 
namely,  that  although  small  stones  are 
sufliciently  abundant  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  a  moderate  expenditure,  (and 
therefore  affording  to  all  persons  who  are 
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in  easy  circumstances,  an   opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  taste  for  Diamonds)  yet  those 
of  a   laro-er  size  are  and  ever   have   been 
rather  rare;  and  of  those  wliich  are  cele- 
brated for  their  size  and  beauty,  the  whole 
number,    at    least    in     Europe,     scarcely 
amounts  to  half  adozen,  and  they  are  all  in 
the  possession  of  Sovereign  Princes.  Hence 
the  acquisition  even  of  a  moderately  large 
Diamond,  is  what  mere  money  cannot  always 
command  ;  and  many  are  the  favours,  both 
political   and  of  other  kinds,  for  which  a 
Diamond    of    large    size    or    uncommon 
beauty   may   be  offered  as   the  compensa- 
tion, Avhere  its  commercial  price  in  hard 
cash,  neither  could  be  tendered,  nor  would 
be  received.*        In   many   circumstances 


*  Who  is  ignorant  that  the  Czar  Peter,   with  his 
whole  army,  when  surrounded  by  tlie  Turk?,  owed  his 
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also,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importanec 
for  a  person  to  have  a  considerable  part  of 


safety  to  the  fascinating  splendour  of  the  Diamonds  of 
his  empress  ?  Nor  is  it  less  notorious,  that  the  jewels 
of  the  princes  of  India  have,  on  certain  occasions, 
shone  with  unconquerable  charms  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropeans, both  in  the  East  and  nearer  home.  The 
Regent  Diamond  of  France,  if  report  says  true,  was 
played  with  such  success  by  the  wily  Seyez  before  the 
sovereign  of  Prussia,  as  to  produce  for  the  service  of 
France  forty  thousand  horses  with  their  equipments. 
That  the  most  absolute  and  despotic  monarchs,  such 
as  those  of  India  and  of  other  eastern  countries,  should 
have  what  appears  to  us  an  almost  insane  passion  for 
Diamonds,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  a  soverei<rn, 
who  can  command  the  lives  and  property  of  his  sub- 
jects by  a  word,  the  ordinary  objects  of  human  desire 
soon  lose  that  stimulating  interest  which  rarity  of 
occurrence,  and  difficulty  of  acquisition  can  alone  keep 
up.  The  gratifications  of  the  senses  and  of  unresisted 
sway,  soon  pall  upon  the  appetite,  and  war  and  Dia- 
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his  property  in  the  most  portable  form 
possible  ;  and  in  this  respect,  what  is  there 
that  can  be  compared  to  Diamonds,  Avhich 
possess  the  portability,  without  the  risk  of 
bills  of  exchange  ?  It  may  further  be  re- 
marked, in  favour  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perty, that  it  is  but  little  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion ;  and  has  gone  on  pretty  regularly 
increasing  in  value  for  several  years,  inso- 
much tftiat  the  price   of  stones   of  a  good 


monds  are  the  only  objects  that  engross  the  attention  ; 
the  former,  because  it  is  .ittended  with  some  hazard, 
and  is  the  only  kind  of  gambling  in  which  the  stake 
is  sufficiently  exciting  to  banish  the  ennui  of  an  illite- 
rate despot ;  the  latter,  because  the  excessive  rarity 
of  large  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  specimens  of 
this  gem,  supplies  a  perpetual  object  of  desire,  while 
each  new  acquisition  feeds  the  complacent  vanity  of 
the  possessor.      Even  Prince  Potemkin  himself,  who 
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quality,  if  estimated  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  JefFries*s  work  on  Diamonds, 
would  now  be  considerably  too  little. 


§  2.     Knowledge  possessed  hy  the  Ancients 
concerning  this  Gem. 

The  properties  and  characters  attributed 
to  this  gem  by  the  ancients,  are  detailed 
by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History ;  of  these 


beyond  every  individual  of  modern  times,  exhausted 
by  turns,  the  sensualities  of  high  and  of  low  life,  and 
revelled  in  the  unbounded  possession  of  military 
command,  of  rank,  and  of  political  influence,  amused 
the  tedium  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  by  sitting 
whole  hours  at  a  time,  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  bril- 
liant display  of  his  magnificent  collection  of  Dia- 
monds. 
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some  are  wholly  fictitious,  and  many  more 
are  incorrect ;  I  shall,  however,  briefly  re- 
cite them  as  contributing  somewhat  to  the 
history  of  this  substance,  and  as  contrast- 
ino;  with  the  more  accurate  knowledo;e  of 
it,  possessed  by  the  moderns.  "  The  Dia- 
mond," says  Pliny,  "  is  the  most  costly  of 
human  possessions ;  it  is  found,  like  gold, 
disseminated  through  veins,  and  always 
accompanied  by  this  precious  metal.  The 
ancient  Greek  writers  describe  it  as  found 
only  in  Ethiopia,  between  the  island  jNFcroe 
and  tlie  temple  of  Mercury,  and  as 
resembling  the  seed  of  a  gourd,  both  in 
form,  size,  and  colour.''  "  It  has  of  late," 
continues  the  same  autlior,  "  been  brought 
from  India.''  The  Indian  Diamond  is  not 
found  in  the  gold-mines,  and  appears  to 
have  some  relation  to  rock  crystal,  since  it 
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resembles  this  substance  in  its  want  of  co- 
lour, its  transparency,  and  the  form  of  its 
crystal,  which  is  that  of  two  pyramids 
united  by  their  bases.  Its  magnitude  is 
sometimes  equal  to  that  of  a  hazel  nut. 
The  Diamond  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  substances  by  its  hardness,  which  is 
such  as  to  break  and  shiver  both  the  ham- 
mer with  which  it  is  struck,  and  the  anvil 
on  which  it  lies.  It  is  also  incapable  of 
being  made  red  hot  by  the  most  violent 
fire,  on  which  account,  it  is  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Adamas,  that  is  to  say,  unconquer- 
able. But  thouoh  it  resists  the  action  of 
fire  and  steel,  yet  if  macerated  in  the  fresh 
blood  of  a  he-goat,  it  may,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, be  split  by  a  hammer.  The  small 
shivers  thus  obtained,  are  much  sought  af- 
ter by  engravers  on  gems,  for  when  set  in 
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an  iron  handle,  they  enable  the  artist  rea- 
dily to  cut  the  hardest  stones.  A  kind  of 
antipathy  subsists  between  the  Diamond 
and  the  masnet,  so  that  the  latter  cannot 
attract  iron,  when  in  contact  with  the 
former.  The  Diamond  also  destroys  the 
effect  of  poisons,  and  cures  insanity. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny,  till  about  two 
centuries  ago,  there  was  little  if  any  addi- 
tion made  to  the  true  history  of  the  Dia- 
mond, though  the  occult  qualities  and  su- 
perstitious uses  of  this  gem  were  largely 
dilated  on  by  the  Arabian  Alchemists  and 
their  followers  in  Europe.  In  l609j  Boe- 
tius  de  Boot,  published  his  valuable 
treatise,  "  De  Lapidibus  et  Gemmis,''  in 
which,  is  contained  a  detailed  account  of 
all  that  was  previously  known  or  imagined 
concerning  the  Diamond,  accompanied  by 
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his  own  observations  and  remarks.  In  this 
article,  although  a  few  new  errors  may  be 
detected,  yet  many  more  old  ones  are 
corrected,  and  some  valuable  additional 
information  is  communicated.  He  points 
out  with  considerable  exactness  the  Dia- 
mond mines  of  India  and  Malacca,  and  is 
inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
supposed  Diamonds  found  in  Europe.  He 
disproves,  from  experiment,  the  assertions 
of  Pliny  respecting  the  impossibility  or 
breaking  this  substance;  and  also  shews 
that  it  possesses  no  action  on  the  magnet 
to  prevent  this  latter  from  attracting 
iron. 

Since  the  pubhcation  of  the  above  trea^ 
tise,  to  the  present  day,  the  attention  of 
chemists,  of  crystallographers,  and  of  mi- 
neralogists, has  been  on  various  occasions 
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drawn  to  this  gem  :  the  most  intelligent  of 
our  travellers  into  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  Diamonds  are  procured,  have  alsQ 
furnished  several  interesting  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  natural  and  commercial  history 
of  this  substance,  so  that  at  present  but 
little  remains  to  be  added  to  our  knowledge 
on  this  head.  These  particulars  I  have 
endeavoured  to  arrange  and  to  explain 
with  all  due  brevity  in  the  following  sec- 
tions, both  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion, and  from  published  accounts  of  the 
highest  authority. 


§  3.    Fhysical  and  Chemical  Characters  of 
Diamond. 

The   Diamond  is  either  colourless,  or 
light  yellow,  passing  into  wine  colour,  and 
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thence  through  cinnamon-brown  into  al- 
most black;  also  pale-green,  passing  into 
yellowish-green  ;  bluish-grey  passing  into 
prussian-blue  -  and  pink  passing  into  rose- 
red  :  ferruginous  specks  are  also  of  rather 
frecjuent  occurrence.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  same  specimen  presents  more  than 
one  tinge  of  colour  ;  I  have,  however,  met 
with  a  Diamond  that  was  partly  blue  and 
partly  yellow  and  also  opalescent.  A  dull  or 
faint  tinge  considerably  reduces  the  value 
of  this  gem,*  but  when  distinctly  pink, 
blue,  f-  or  green,  it  is  much  enhanced  and 
eagerly  sought  for  by  connoisseurs. 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  superficially  pale-green 
Diamonds  of  the  Rio  Pardo,  which  are  the  finest  at 
present  in  the  market. 

t  There    is  at  this  time  a  superlutivelj  fine  blue 
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It  is  found  cr^^stallized  in  the  regular 
octohedron,  composed  of  two  four-sided 
pyramids,  united  by  their  bases,  or  in  the 
wedge-shaped  octohedron ;  the  former  of 
these  being  the  primitive  form,  and  the 
latter  a  mere  variety  of  it.  The  faces  in 
these  crystals  usually  exhibit  a  polish  and 
resplendent  lustre  fully  equal  to  the  utmost 
that  can  be  communicated  by  art  to  any 
of  the  other  crystals  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  hence  it  was  that  before  the  method 
of  polishing  Diamonds  was  discovered,  these 
natural  brilliants,  as  they  were  called,  bore, 
a  considerably  higher  price  than  the  rest. 

The  modification  of  the  primitive  crys- 
tal is  occasioned  by  the  edges  becoming 


Diamond,  of  above  44  carats,  in  the  possession  of  an 
individual  in  liondon,  which  may  be  considered  as 
matchless,  and  of  course  of  arbitrary  value. 

C 
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somewhat  curvilinear,  and  by  each  of  the 
triangular  faces  being  divided  by  three 
curviUnear  loiv  ridges  (or  vefy  blunt  edges) 
which  intersect  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  triangle ;  hence  results  a  crystal  ap-« 
proaching  more  or  less  to  globular,*  being 
formed  of  48  triangular  convex  faces,  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  six  each  upon  every 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  primitive  octohedron. 
A  variety  of  this  modification  takes  place, 
when  the  edges  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  common  base  of  the  octohedron  are 
suppressed,  as  well  as  those  curve  lines  by 
Avhich  they  are  bisected;  hence  results  a 
fhomboidal  dodecahedron.  A  s%ht  va- 
riety  of  this,  by  occasioning  a  compression 


*  All  the  spheroidal  Diamonds  are  ill-coloured,  and 
cannot  be  polished)  owing  to  the  convexity  of  their 
lamina. 
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in  the  direction  of  any  two  opposite  groups 
of  six  secondary  triangles,  produces  the 
short  hexahedral  prism,  terminated  at  each 
extremity  by  a  very  low  curvilinear  pyra* 
mid.  All  the  secondary  faces  are  dull  and 
striated,  which  appearance  is  occasioned 
by  the  saliant  edges  of  their  laminae,  and 
not  by  any  adhering  crust  or  commence- 
ment of  decomposition,  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

The  incomparable  hardness  of  the  Dia* 
mond  is  another  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  this  gem.  It  cuts  with  ease  every 
substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  hardness  which 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  be  cut  and  polished, 
is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  its  retaining 
unimpaired,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  polish  at  first  communicated 
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to  it ;  and  as,  generally  speaking,  the  per- 
fection of  polish  which  a  stone  is  capable  of 
depends  upon  its  hardness,  so  the  Diamond 
from  the  intensity  of  this  quality  receives 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  polish  and  of 
lustre.     It  is  on  account  of  this  excessive 
hardness  that  mineralogists  have  been  in- 
clined to  deny  the  occurrence  of  Diamond 
in  rolled  pieces,  and  have  accordingly  re- 
ferred all  specimens  of  this  description  to 
one  or  other  of  the  globular  modifications 
of  the  crystaUine  form  mentioned  above. 
I  am,  however,  in  possession  of  a  globular 
Diamond,  upon  the  surface  of  which  nei- 
ther the  naked  eye  nor  the  microscope  are 
able  to  discover  the  smallest  appearance  of 
facets.     We  know  in  general  that,   when 
two  substances, -greatly  differing  in  hard- 
ness, come  in  collision,  the  effect  produced 
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by  each  upon  the  other,  is  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  respective  degrees  of  hardness; 
the  softer  one  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
affected,  but  the  hardest  will  by  no  means 
escape   unhurt ;    thus  the  most  indurated 
rocks  are  worn  by  the  continued  dashing  of 
water,  and  carved  idols  are  by  degrees  li- 
terally kissed  away    by  the   lips  of  their 
worshippers.    With  regard  to  the  Diamond, 
we  have  the  most  authentic  testimony  that 
the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  lapidaries  are 
in  the  habit  of  polishing  it  upon  a  piece  of 
corundum,  the  hardness  of  which,  however, 
is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  gem  ;  and 
the  surface  of  corundum  again,  in  its  turn, 
is  susceptible  of  being  scratched  and  worn 
by  continued  friction  with  common  sand. 
What  wonder  then  that  the  Diamond  itself 
should  sometimes  be  found  with  its  edsres 
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worn  down  by  long  and  powerful  rubbing, 
(such  as  takes  place  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  on  a  pebbly  beach)  in  contact  with 
stones  comparatively  so  soft  as  ferruginous 
quartz!  But,  though  possessing  this  in- 
tensity of  hardness,  the  Diamond  is  far 
from  being  difficult  of  fracture ;  a  slight 
blow  with  a  small  hammer  will  readily 
break  it,  and  thus  bring  to  view  its  strait 
lamellar  structure.  Some  specimens,  how- 
ever, exhibit  a  confusedly  curved-lamellar 
structure,  and  a  more  or  less  uneven  frac- 
ture ;  these  are  called  Diamonds  of  Nature, 
and  are  incapable  of  being  split  as  the 
others  are,  or,  like  them,  of  acquiring  the 
utmost  perfection  of  polish.  The  fracture, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  character 
the  most  relied  on  by  the  administrators  of 
the  Diamond  mines  in  Brasil.     When  a 
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stone  is  delivered  to  them  the  nature  of 
which  appears  to  be  doubtful,  they  im- 
mediately appeal  to  the  hammer,  and, 
knocking  a  small  portion  oii\exmn'me  care- 
fully the  appearance  of  the  fracture;  if 
this  is  distinctly  lamellar  the  stone  is  a)n- 
sidercd  as  a  true  Diamond  ;  if  otherwise 
it  is  rejected.  This  testis  on  two  accounts 
objectionable;  for  if  the  specimen  under 
cj^amination  cither  be  a  Dimnond  ot^  na- 
ture^  or,  be  a  strait  lamellar  one,  but  broken 
in  ti  wrong  direction,  it  will  not  exhibit  a 
distinctly  foliated  texture ;  and  in  apply- 
ing the  hammer  there  is  some  risk  oi'  de* 
taching  so  large  a  piece  as  to  deteriorate 
or  totally  spoil  the  stone  which  has  been 
thus  exposed  to  such  rough  ti'eaiment. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Diamond  varies 
from  3.^18  to  3.55.     Its  bulk  varies  {txm\ 
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the  smallest  perceptible  grain  to  that  of 
half  a  hen's  egg.  The  peculiar  and  scarcely 
to  be  described  grating  sound  produced 
by  rubbing  two  Diamonds  together  in  the 
hand,  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  this 
gem  ;  so  that  by  this  circumstance  alone 
rough  Diamonds  may  be  accurately  and 
expeditiously  distinguished  from  every 
other  rough  gem. 

It  is  singly  refractive ;  and  both  in  the 
rough  and  polished  state  acquires  posi- 
sitive  electricity  by  friction.  It  becomes 
phosphorescent  when  exposed  either  to 
the  entire  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  blue 
ones  alone  when  separated  by  the  prism 
and  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens. 
A  similar  effect  also  is  produced  by  fixing 
it  to  the  end  of  a  charged  conductor,  and 
taking  a  few  electric  sparks  from  it.  Many 
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Diamonds  however  are  incapable  of  be- 
coming phosphorescent  although  agreeing 
in  colour  and  transparency  with  those 
which  readily  become  luminous.  The 
smaller  acquire  this  property  by  a  much 
shorter  exposure  to  the  light  than  the 
larger  ones  do.  Sometimes  a  Diamond 
that  is  not  phosphorescent  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  ma}^  it  is  said, 
be  made  so  by  previously  immersing  it 
for  some  time  in  melted  borax. 


§  4.  Chemical  Properties  and  Analysis. 


The  combustibility  of  the  Diamond 
which  of  late  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated, was  at  first  suspected  by  Newton 
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from    the  high   power  of   refraction  pos- 
sessed bj  this  substance.     When  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  powerful  lens  in  contact  with 
oxygen  gas  it  presents  the  following  phe- 
nomena.    It  first  becomes  of  a  clear  red ; 
and  soon  after  is   apparently  enlarged   in 
bulk,   on  account  of  its  being  surrounded 
by  a  faint  white  light,  the  result  of  its  en- 
tering  into    combustion.      Minute   black 
spots  having  a  leaden  metallic  lustre  oc-- 
casionally  form  on  its  surface,   especially 
when    there   is   a   slight  remission    of  the 
heat;    the  Diamond  gradually  diminishes, 
and  at  length  is  entirely  consumed,  Avith- 
out  leaving   the   smallest  residue.      It   is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  although  in  a 
state   of   actual  ignition  and  surrounded 
with  oxygen  gas,  it  nevertheless  immedi- 
ately ceases  to  burn,  as  mou  as  the  focus 
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of  the  lens  is  withdrawn.  With  reo^ard 
to  the  effect  of  common  fire  on  Dia- 
mond there  are  no  experiments  more 
precise  than  those  of  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie, from  whom  w^e  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  A  Diamond  being  placed 
on  a  thin  piece  of  baked  clay,  was  intro- 
tuced  into  a  muffle  previously  heated  red 
hot ;  it  soon  acquired  the  same  redness 
as  the  muffle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more 
became  visible  by  a  bright  glow.  Being 
then  removed  from  the  fire  it  was  found  to 
have  acquired  a  slight  milky  appearance  and 
its  lustre  was  impaired,  but  no  black  spots 
were  perceived  on  its  surface.  Diamond 
acquires  the  dim  milky  appearance  just 
mentioaed  at  the  temperature  of  13*^ 
Wedgewood,   and    the    higliest    heat    re- 
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quired  for  its  complete   combustion  does 
not  exceed  15°  of  the  same  pyrometer. 

By  collecting  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  the  Diamond,  as  was  first  done 
with  great  care  by  Lavoisier,  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  and  more  lately  with 
special  accuracy  by  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys,  it  appears  that  this  gem  is  pure  car- 
bonaceous matter,  differing  in  no  respect 
but  its  external  characters  from  the  carbon 
procured  from  the  decomposition  of  carbo- 
nic acid. 


§  5.  Localities  and  Geological  Situation. 

The  only  places  where  Diamonds  have 
certainly    been    found  in   modern  times. 
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are  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  India 
Proper ;  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  the  mountainous 
district  called  Serro  Dofrio  and  other 
places  in  Brasil.  Neither  the  rock  in 
which  it  occurs,  nor  the  other  minerals  with 
which  it  is  accompanied  in  Malacca  and 
in  Borneo  are  at  all  known.  In  India  it 
is  found  in  detached  crystals  in  a  kind  of 
indurated  ochery  gravel ;  but  whether  or 
not  this  is  its  native  repository  is  uncer- 
tain. 

The  Diamonds  of  Brasil,  like  those  of 
India,  are  found  in  a  loose  gravel-like  sub- 
stance immediately  incumbent  on  the 
solid  rock  and  covered  by  vegetable 
mould  and  recent  alluvial  matter;  this 
gravel  consists  principally  of  rounded 
quartz  pebbles  of  various  sizes  mixed  with 
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sand  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  enclosing 
rounded  topazes,  blue,  yellow,  and  white, 
and  grains  of  gold.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Diamond  territory  of  Serro  do  Frio,  which 
I  visited,  the  gravel  is  cemented  by  means 
of  the  oxide  of  iron  into  a  considerably 
hard  conglomerate  forming  rocks  and  low 
hills ;  on  the  sides  of  these  are  water  courses 
produced  by  the  torrents  during  the  rainy 
season,  the  beds  of  which  are  very  un- 
equal and  excavated.  In  these  hollows 
Diamonds  are  not  unfrequently  discovered. 
The  usual  and  regular  method  of  search- 
ins  for  Diamonds  is  to  collect  the  disin- 
tegrated  conglomerate  in  which  they  are 
found  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers  and  of  ra- 
vines, and  by  a  laborious  process  of  wash- 
ing as  long  as  the  water  comes  off  disco- 
loured to  separate  the  mud  from  the  dis- 
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tinct  grains.  The  residue  thus  cleaned  is 
subjected  to  an  accurate  examination  for 
the  Diamonds  which  it  may  contain. 
These  are  distinguished  partly  by  their  crys- 
talline form,  but  principally  by  their  pecu- 
liar lustre,  slightly  verging  on  semi-metallic, 
but  which  cannot  be  adequately  described 
by  words.  Diamonds  of  the  smallest  size, 
that  is  whose  weight  does  not  exceed  a 
fifth  of  a  carat,  or  even  the  fifth  of  a  grain, 
are  many  times  more  abundant  than  all 
the  rest  put  together :  these  are  of  no  use 
in  jewellery,  but  when  broken  and  ground 
to  the  reqiuisite  degree  of  fineness  com- 
pose the  Diiamond  powder,  a  material  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  polishing  and  setting 
facets  upon  the  larger  Diamonds,  If  the 
above  mentioned  conglomerate  is  not  the 
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real  matrix  of  the  Diamond,  its  true  geo- 
logical situation  is  unknown,  for  it  has 
never  as  yet  been  discovered  in  any  other 
rock. 

The  mineralogist  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  and  accurately  examining 
numerous  specimens  of  this  gem  acquires  a 
kind  of  tact,  that  enables  him  to  distin- 
guish at  once  and  with  little  risk  of  mis- 
take a  holsa  of  stones  from  Hindostan,  and 
a  similar  one  from  Borneo,  or  from  the  Por- 
tuguese territories  in  South  America :  nay, 
even  the  Diamonds  furnished  by  one  part 
of  the  Serro  do  Frio  may  be  discriminated 
from  those  of  other  parts  of  Brasil,  or  even 
of  the  same  district.  But  these  characters, 
although  sufficiently  visible  to  the  experi- 
enced eye,  are  too  evanescent  to  be  restrict- 
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ed  within  technical  description,  and  are 
as  yet  entirely  unknown  to  the  conunercial 
dealers  in  precious  stones. 


§  6.  Notice  of  some  particular  Diamonds. 

The  largest  of  all  the  undoubted  Dia- 
monds is  that  mentioned  by  Tavernier  as 
in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Mogul. 
In  form  and  size  it  resembles  half  a  hen's 
egg :  its  weight,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  same  traveller,  (a  jeweller  by  pro- 
fession and  who  himself  weighed  it,)  is 
297^  carats,  or,  156  carats  being  equal 
to  a  troy  ounce,  860  grains.  It  was  found 
about  the  year  1550  in  the  mine  of  Colore, 
not  far  to  the  east  of  Golconda. 

An  oriental  Diamond  formerly  belong- 
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ing  to  Nadir  Shah,  Sultan  of  Persia,  de- 
serves the  next  place:  it  is  without  flaws 
or  faults  of  any  kind,  and  weighs  J93 
carats.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  flattened 
ovoid,  and  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg.  It  was  purchased  by  the  late  Em- 
press Catherine  for  about  ^^90,000  ready 
money,  and  an  annuity  of  about  £4,000 
more. 

The  next  in  size  is  a  rough  Brasilian 
Diamond,  found  in  the  river  Abatio  in 
Dossession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal  weighing  near  an  ounce  troy. 

The  Pitt  or  Regent  Diamond,  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Malacca.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  English  gentleman, 
then  Governor  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra,  and 
was  sold  by  him  for  £130,000  to  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  placed 
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among  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  and 
of  which  it  still  forms  the  great  glory.  It 
is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  briUiant,  and  is  ab- 
solutely faultless.  It  weighs  IS6^  carats, 
and  its  value  as  estimated  by  a  commission 
of  jewellers  in  the  year  1791?  is  twelve  mil- 
lions of  livres. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  coloured  Diamonds  is  a  rich  sky- 
blue  brilUant,  belonging  to  the  crown  jewels 
of  France:  it  weighs  6?^  caratsy  and  is 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  livres. 

In  this  list  I  have  not  enumerated  the 
supposed  great  Diamond  of  Portugal,  be- 
cause it  is  now  the  general  opinion,  both  of 
mineralogists  and  jewellers,  that  this  stone 
is  a  white  topaz.  It  was  found  in  Brazil, 
in  the  Diamond  mines,  is  as  yet  in  its  rough 
d2 
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slate,  and  weighs  1680  carats,  above  eleven 
ounces.* 


§  7.  Commercial  History. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Diamonds  in  the  various  oriental 
countries  mentioned  in  a  former  section, 
we  are  wholh^  unacquainted  with  :  but  with 
regard  to  the  discovery  of  this  gem  in 
Brazil,  the  follov/ing  I  believe,  v/ill  be  found 
to  be  a  correct  account.  About  a  century 
ago  that  part  of  Brazil  called  Serro  do  Frio, 
(the  cold  ridge)  was  explored  for  gold ; 
and  in  the  search  after  this  precious  metal 
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a  considerable  number  of  shining  pebbles 
were  picked  up  and  transmitted  to  Lisbon. 
From  this  place  they  were  sent  to  Holland 
for  examination,  and  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  eminent  lapidaries  of 
that  country,  were  pronounced  by  them  to 
be  real  Diamonds,  equal  in  quality  to  those 
from  Golconda,  or  from  any  other  part  of 
India.  In  consequence  of  this  favourable 
report,  an  importation  of  the  article  from 
Brazil  took  place  so  considerable, as  inafew 
years  to  excite  general  apprehensions  among 
the  merchants,  of  a  great  deterioration  in 
its  price.  To  counteract  this,  a  report  was 
studiously  circulated,  that  the  Brazilian 
Diamonds  were  decidedly  and  essentially 
inferior  to  the  oriental  ones.  By  some 
persons  it  was  even  denied  that  the  Dia- 
mond was  ireally  a  native  of  America,  and 
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the  notorious  fact  of  the  importation  of 
these  gems  from  Brazil  was  accounted  for 
by  saying,  that  they  were  only  the  refuse  of 
the  Indian  market  sent  from  Hindoostan 
to  Goa,  from  which  place  they  passed 
into  America  on  their  road  to  Lisbon. 
These  representations  occasioned  such  a 
general  prejudice  against  Brazilian  Dia- 
monds, that  the  Portuguese,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  stem  it,  had  recourse  to  an 
ingenious  method  of  eluding  its  effects,  by 
secretly  transmitting  the  produce  of  the 
Brazilian  mines  to  Goa,  and  thence  to  Ben- 
gal. Here  they  were  sold  at  very  high 
prices,  and,  being  made  up  by  the  Indian 
merchants  into  bolsas,  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land and  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  jewellers  as  ge- 
nuine oriental  stones.     Being  thus  brought 
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into  equal  competition  with  the  Indian 
Diamonds,  they  were  soon  found  to  be  not 
at  all  inferior  ;  the  prejudice  was  removed, 
and  at  present,  the  real  or  supposed  native 
country  of  a  Diamond,  is  not  an  element 
that  enters  into  the  calculation  of  its  com- 
mercial value. 

The  Diamond  mines  of  India  have  long 
been  declining ;  several  of  them  are  now 
abandoned  and  scarcely  any  of  the  rest  con- 
tribute at  present  to  the  supply  of  the  Euro- 
pean market.  Borneo  furnishes  a  few  bolsas, 
but  these,  to  judge  from  such  samples  as 
I  have  myself  seen,  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  coloured  and  bad  stones  than 
those  from  Brazil.  In  fact  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  European  demand  is  now  almost 
wholly  dependant  on  the  supplies  from 
this  latter  country. 
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This  lucrative  commerce  was  formerly 
almost  monopolized  by  the  Dutch.  The 
consul  for  that  nation  possessed  an  ex- 
clusive contract  in  Brazil  for  all  that  were 
brought  to  sale  in  that  quarter,  whilst  in 
India  their  agents  were  equally  active  in 
buying  up  every  thing  that  was  offered 
there.  By  these  means  they  obtained 
a  valuable  branch  of  trade;  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  their  working  jewellers 
the  profit  of  cutting  and  polishing,  not 
onl}^  Diamonds,  but  the  other  most  valuble 
gems  ;  thus  rendering  the  sovereign  princes 
and  most  opulent  individuals  of  Europe, 
tributary  to  them  for  the  most  valued  and 
costly  of  all  ornamental  substances. 

Besides  the  ordinary  annual  importa- 
tion of  Diamonds  into  England,  there  have 
been  during  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years 
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Iwo  remarkable  influxes  of  them  which  re- 
quire to  be  noticed.  The  first  took  place 
from  Brazil  not  long  after  the  first  disco- 
very of  Diamonds  in  that  country,  and  be* 
fore  the  trade  was  regulated  or  monopo- 
lized. They  were  then  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged as  true  Diamonds  ;  and  from  the  low 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  excited 
little  or  no  competition  among  the  buyers : 
on  this  account  the  lots  that  were  consign- 
ed to  the  merchants  sold  cheap  :  the  jewel- 
lers however  into  whose  hands  they  passed 
refused  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  usual,  and  by  witholding  them  for 
some  time  obtained  at  length  very  advan- 
tageous prices  for  them. 

The  next  great  influx  was  at  the  time 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  nobility 
and  other  emigrants  who   sought  shelter 
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here  from  the  commotions  of  their  own 
country,  brought  with  them  large  quantities 
of  Diamonds.  These,  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  owners,  soon  found  their  way 
to  market,  and  were  disposed  of  to  the 
jewellers  at  prices  which  had  a  reference 
rather  to  the  necessity  of  the  sellers,  than 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article;  for 
the  regular  sale  price  of  Diamonds  did  not 
suffer  the  smallest  abatement  on  this  ac- 
count. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  has  the  demand 
been  greater  for  what  may  be  called  sale- 
able stones,  than  at  the  present  time.  By 
saleable  stones,  I  mean  such  as  are  usually 
offered  for  sale,  and  ar^  not  remarkably 
large.  Stones  of  considerable  size  are  so 
extremely  rare,  as  to  render  their  value 
very   arbitrary.     Few   persons   can  afford 
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to  enter  into  the  competition,  hence  the 
first  rate  gems  have  always  been  slow  of 
sale  and  probably  will  ever  remain  so.  The 
present  disturbed  political  state  of  Europe 
is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  sale  of 
such  Diamonds  as  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
£50,000  or  upwards  for  their  purchase. 

As  a  very  large  property  both  in  this 
country  and  among  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  is  vested  in  Diamonds,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  be  informed,  not  only  that 
the  price  of  these  gems  has  for  several 
years  been  upon  the  whole  gradually  rising, 
but  that  it  is  likely  still  to  continue  on  the 
advance.  The  best  Diamond  ground  at 
present  known  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Serro  do  Frio ;  and  this  most  assuredly  has 
passed  its  zenith.  The  quantity  of  ground 
remaining  to  be  explored,  is  perfectly  well 
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known,  and  the  average  annual  produce 
may  be  estimated  from  that  portion 
which  has  already  been  exhausted. 

The  Diamond  mines  in  Brazil,  belong- 
ing either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  trade  in  this  gem,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Government 
agents,  is  considered  as  contraband.  In 
fact,  however,  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  offered  to  sale  by  private  ad- 
venturers, at  prices  corresponding  with,  and 
regulated  by,  those  which  are  agreed  to  by 
the  agents  of  Government,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  whole  produce, 
finds  its  way  to  market  in  this  unlicensed 
manner,  notwithstanding  the  very  severe 
penalties  annexed  to  these  transactions. 

The  Government  Diamonds,  however, 
form  the  cluQf  part  of  the  trade.      These 
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are  the  produce  of  the  different  royal  mines 
in  the  interior  of  Brazil ;  whence  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro :  the  Prince  Resent  there 
selects  from  the  whole  such  stones  as  he 
chooses  to  add  to  his  own  collection, 
(which,  by  this  means,  has  become  the 
most  superb  of  any  in  modern,  and  pro- 
bably in  ancient  times,)  and  the  remainder 
are  consigned  to  the  Portuguese  Ambas- 
sador, for  the  time  resident  in  England, 
by  whom  they  are  deposfted  in  the  Bankj 
for  sale. 


§  8.     Art  of  Cutting  and    Polishing 
Diamonds. 

The  object  of  cutting  and  pohshing  the 
Diamond  is  twofold.      First,  to  divide  the 
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natural  surface  of  the  stone  in  a  sj^mmetri- 
cal  manner,  by  means  of  a  number  of 
highly  polished  polygonal  planes,  and  thus 
to  bring  out  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
wonderful  refulgence  of  this  beautiful  gem  ; 
and  secondly,  by  cutting  out  such  flaws  as 
may  happen  to  be  near  the  surface,  to 
remove  those  blemishes  that  materially  de- 
tract from  its  beauty,  and  consequently 
from  its  value. 

The  removal  of  flaws  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  for,  owing  to  the  form  in 
which  the  Diamond  is  cut,  and  its  high 
degree  of  refrangibility,  the  smallest  fault 
is  magnified  and  becomes  obtrusively  visible 
in  every  facet.  For  this  reason  also,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  at  all  times, 
to  ascertain  whether  a  flaw  is,  or  is  not 
superficial ;  and  a   person  with   a  correct 
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and  well-practised  eye,  may  often  purchase 

to  great  advantage  stones   which    appear 

to  be  flawed  quite  through,  but  are  in  fact 
only  superficially  blemished. 

The  first  thing  that  the  artist  has  to  do 
when  a  rough  Diamond  is  put  into  his 
hands,  is  to  examine  carefully,  in  what 
direction  the  stone  may  be  cut,  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  breadth,  or  spread  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  after  the  flaws,  if 
any*  shall  have  been  taken  out.  So  great 
a  stress  is  laid  by  modern  fashion,  on  the 
superficial  extent  of  a  brilhant,  that  the  old 
rules  for  proportioning  its  dimensions  are 
now  nearly  obsolete  :  the  best  cutters  have 
entirely  discarded  the  use  of  measures,  and 
in  forming  the  facets,  trust  wholly  to  an 
accurate  and  well-practised  eye.  The  di- 
rection being   determined  on,    the    artist 
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must  be  well  aware  which  are  the  hard 
points,  and  which  the  soft  ones ;  the  former 
being  those  sohd  angles  of  the  original 
octohedron,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
directly  across,  and  the  latter,  those  solid 
angles  which  are  to  be  obliquely  divided. 
A  degree  of  force  which  may  be  safely 
applied,  and  is  even  requisite  in  making  a 
section  through  the  former,  will  be  very 
apt  to  flaw  and  tear  up  the  laminae  when 
applied  to  the  latter.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  probably  is,  that  the  fa- 
tiguing and  even  painful  process  of 
performing  this  part  of  the  business  b}"^ 
hand,  is  not  yet  superseded  by  the  use  of 
machinery. 

These  preliminary  matters  being  settled, 
the  Diamond  is  imbedded  in  strong  ce- 
ment, fixed  at  the  end  of  a  stout  spindle- 
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shaped-stick  about  a  foot  long,  with  tliat  por- 
tion only  projecting,  the  removal  of  which 
is  to  form   the   first  facet.      Tlie  instru- 
ment employed  for  this  purpose  is  another 
Diamond  fixed  in  a  stick  similar  to  the  for- 
mer, with  one  of  the  solid  angles  project- 
ing.    In  order  to  collect  the  powder  and 
shivers  that  are  detached  during  the  pro- 
cess, the  cutting  is  performed  over  a  strong 
box  four  or  five  inches  square,   furnished 
with   a   false  bottom  perforated  with  ex- 
cessively  minute   holes,   in  order   to   sift, 
as  it  were,  the  dust  from  the  shivers;  and 
also  with  two  upright  iron  pegs  fixed  on 
the  sides,  for  the  workman  to  support  and 
steady  his  fingers   against,   while  with    a 
short  repeated   stroke  somewhat  between 
scratching  and  cutting,  he  is  splitting  off 
or  more  laboriously  wearing  away  the  Dia- 
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mond  in  that  part  where  the  facet  is  to  be 
placed.  This  being  done,  the  cement  is 
softened  by  warming  it,  and  the  position  of 
the  Diamond  is  changed,  in  order  to  bring  a 
fresh  part  under  the  action  of  the  cutting 
Diamond .  When  in  this  slow  and  laborious 
way  all  the  facets  have  been  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Diamond,  the  cutting 
is  completed.  The  stone,  if  examined 
by  a  moderate  magnifier,  now  presents 
ragged  rough  edges ;  and  a  broken  foliated 
surface  with  a  glistening  lustre  on  those 
facets  that  are  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  natural  laminee,  and  on  the  other  facets 
a  more  even  surface,  but  of  a  dull  opake 
greyish  white  colour. 

The  shape  of  many  Diamonds  is  so  ir- 
regular, that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  pieces 
of  considerable  magnitude,  in  order  to  bring 
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them  to  a  form  proper  for  cutting.     Where 
the  lines  of  these  proposed  sections  coin- 
cide with  the  natural  lamellar  structure  of 
the  stone,  the  workman  has  recourse  to  the 
delicate  and    perhaps  somewhat    hazard- 
ous operation   of  splitting   the  Diamond, 
by  which  a  double  advantage  is  obtained. 
In  the  first  place  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
time,  and  in  the  second  place  the  slices  or 
shivers  are  themselves  sufficiently  large  to 
admit   of  being  cut  and   polished.      The 
method  of  splitting  is  made  a  great  mys- 
tery of,  thus  much  however  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  the  direction  in  which 
the  section  is  to  be  made  has  been  deter- 
mined on,  it  is  marked  by  a  very  fine  line 
cut  by   the   point  of   another  Diamond ; 
the  stone   is   afterwards    fixed  by   strong 
cement  in  the  proper  position  in  a  block 
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of  wood,  and  then  by  the  apphcation  of 
a  due  degree  of  force  the  section  is  ef- 
fected. 

The  Diamond  being  thus,  by  the  joint 
action  of    spHtting   and  cutting,   brought 
to  the  required  form,  the  next  object  is  to 
pohsh  the  facets,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
redress    any   Httle   inequahties   that    may 
have   taken  place    in    the   cutting.      The 
pohshing  mill  is  an  extremely  simple  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  a   circular  horizontal 
plate   of    cast  iron    14    or    15    inches  in 
diameter,   (called  a  skive,)  suspended  on  a 
spindle,  and  capable  of    being  put   into 
rapid  motion  by  means  of  a  larger  wheel 
5  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  turned   by  an 
assistant.     From  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  iron  plate  are  lines  or  shal- 
low grooves  formed  by  rubbing  it  in  that 
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direction  with  a  fine-grained  gritstone ;  these 
grooves  serve  to  retain  the  mixture  of 
oil  and  Diamond  powder  with  which  the 
plate  is  charged.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Diamond  perfectly  steady  while  the  polish- 
ing of  each  facet  is  going  on,  the  following 
contrivance  is  had  recourse  to.  A  copper 
cup  (called  a  dopp,)  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  depth  and  in  width,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  stem  about  four  inches  long 
of  stout  copper  wire,  is  filled  with  plumbers' 
solder,  which  also  projects  in  a  conical 
form  beyond  the  rim  of  the  cup :  in  the 
apex  of  this  cone,  the  solder  being  softened 
by  heat,  the  Diamond  is  imbedded  with 
one  of  the  facets  projecting.  The  stem 
of  the  cup  is  now  put  into  very  power- 
ful  pincers,  which  screw  up  with  a  nut  and 
a  wrench  or  lever,  and   thus   hold  it  p-er^ 
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fectly  tight.  The  handles  of  the  pincers 
(called  tongs)  are  of  wood,  are  broad  and 
terminated  by  two  feet,  about  an  inch  high, 
so  that  when  laid  horizontally  they  are 
supported  exactly  as  a  pair  of  candle 
snuffers  is,  the  studs  fixed  to  the  handles 
of  the  snuffers  representing  the  legs  of  the 
pincers,  and  the  single  stud  near  the  point 
of  the  snuffers  representing  the  inverted 
copper  cup  holding  the  Diamond,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  its  stem  strongly 
griped  by  the  pincers.  In  this  position 
the  Diamond  is  placed  on  the  plate,  the 
pincers  resting  on  their  legs  on  the  wooden 
bench  or  table  that  supports  the  plate,  and 
pressing  at  the  same  time  against  an  up- 
right iron  peg;  the  broad  part  of  the 
pincers  between  the  legs  and  the  Diamond, 
is  then  loaded  with  weights,  both  to  steady 
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the  machine,  and  to  increase  the  pressure 
of  the  Diamond  against  the  skive.     Mat- 
ters being   thus  adjusted,   a  little  oil  and 
Diamond  powder  is  dropped  on  the  plate, 
it  is  set  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  about  200 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  the  process 
of  grinding  down,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  polishing  is   begun.     The   Diamond   is 
taken  up  and  examined  from  time  to  time, 
and  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  facet  its 
true  form.      The  heat  occasioned    by    the 
friction  is  at  all  times  pretty  considerable, 
and  when  the  pincers  are  heavily  loaden 
it  occasionally  increases  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  soften  the  solder  and  displace  the  Dia- 
mond.   This  is  a  serious  accident,  frequent- 
ly occasioning  a  flaw  in  the  Diamond,  and 
always  tearing  up  the  surface  of  the  skive, 
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so  as  to  damage  it  very  considerably.  There 
is  room  on  the  skive  for  three  or  four  Dia- 
monds at  the  same  time ;  and  to  give  each 
its  proper  share  of  attention  is  as  much 
as  one  person  can  well  manage.  The  com- 
pletion of  a  single  facet  often  occupies 
some  hours. 

Diamonds  are  brilliant  cut,  rose  cut,  and 
table  cut.  The  brilliant  is  deservedly  in 
the  highest  estimation,  as  it  is  the  form 
which  shows  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
peculiar  lustre  of  this  gem.  The  propor- 
tions and  method  of  forming  the  brilliant 
are  described  by  Jeffries ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  shape  and  position  of  the  facets  no 
change  has  hitherto  taken  place,  although, 
from  the  present  fashion  of  preserving  as 
great  a  spread  or   surface  as  possible,  the 
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rules  for  proportioning  the  dimensions  of 
the  brilliant  are  by  no  means  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 

The  brilliant*  may  be  considered  as 
formed  of  two  truncated  pyramids  united 
together  by  one  common  base,  thfe  upper 
pyramid  being  much  more  deeply  truncated 
than  the  lower  one.  The  plane  formed  by 
the  truncature  of  the  upper  pyramid  is 
called  the  table  (a) ;  that  formed  by  the 
truncature  of  the  lower  is  called  the  col- 
let (6);  the  common  base  is  called  the 
girdle  (c) ;  the  sp^ce  between  the  table  and 
the  girdle  is  the  bizcl  (^d),  and  that  between 
the  girdle  and  the  collet  is  the  collet-side  (e). 
Both  the  table  and  the  collet  are  regular 
octagons;    the   bizel   is  formed    by   eight 
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lozenges  and  twenty-four  triangles ;  the 
collet  side  is  occupied  by  four  irregular 
pentagons  alternating  with  as  many  irre- 
gular lozenges,  radiating  from  the  collet 
as  a  centre,  and  usually  called  the  pavi- 
lion facets,  and  bordered  by  sixteen  tri- 
angular facets,  adjoining  the  girdle.  The 
brilliant  is  set  with  the  table  side  upwards, 
and  the  collet  side  implanted  in  the  cavity 
made  to  receive  the  Diamond. 

The  regular  rose  Diamond*,  is  the  form 
given  to  those  stones  the  spread  of  which 
is  too  great  in  proportion  to  their  depth 
to  admit  of  being  brilliant  cut,  without 
a  great  loss  of  substance.  It  is  formed  by 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  stone 
with  equilateral  triangles,  each  pair  being 
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placed  base  to  base,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  rhomb. 

The  table  Diamond  is  the  least  beauti- 
ful mode  of  cutting,  and  is  applied  only  to 
those  stones  or  rather  fragments,  which 
with  a  considerable  breadth  have  only  a 
very  trifling  depth. 

Good  stones,  from  one  to  four  or  five 
carats,  if  skilfully  cut  either  into  brilliants 
or  rose  Diamonds,  lose  in  the  process 
somewhat  less  than  half  their  weight; 
hence  the  value  of  a  cut  stone  is  twice 
that  of  a  rough  stone  of  equal  weight,  in- 
dependently of  the  cost  of  cutting. 

The  Diamond-cutters  of  England  are 
confessedly  the  best  in  Europe,  but  their 
number  is  unfortunately  so  small  a»  to 
occasion  many  stones  to  be  sent  to  Hol- 
land ;    where,  from    the    greater   number 
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and  more  active  competition  of  the  artists, 
the  price  of  workmanship  is  considerably 
lower,  but  in  at  least  an  equal  degree  in- 
ferior to  that  of  London.  Brilliant  cut 
Diamonds  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
others,  that  of  late  many  rose-cut  stone* 
from  Holland  have  been  recut  into  bril- 
liants, notwithstanding  the  additional  ex- 
pence  and  the  loss  of  size  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  this  operation. 

Diamonds  themselves  are  always  equally 
in  fashion,  but  the  mode  of  setting  them 
varies  according  to  the  caprice  of  taste 
or  the  desire  of  novelty  :  hence  the  jewel- 
ler has  perpetual  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising and  displaying  the  inventive  ele- 
gance of  his  taste  in  the  assortment  of 
hues  and  the  arrangement  of  groups.  He 
will  cluster  together  the  smaller  stones  so 
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as  to  aggrandize  and  enhance  the  effect  of 
the   whole;    the  larger  and  more    perfect 
ones  will   generally    be  set  open  and  dis- 
played  to  the   greatest  advantage,    while 
the  inferior    ones  will   be  assisted  by  set- 
ting them  solid  on  black,  or,  if  need  be, 
with  coloured  foil.     But  whatever  be  the 
occasion  that  calls  forth  his  art,  Avhether 
the  construction  of  a  star,   a  bandeau,   a 
tiara,  a  plume,  a  necklace,  or  an  ear-drop, 
he  will  bear  in  mind  that  his  greatest  merit 
is  the  concealment  of  his  art :  the  display 
of    belts  and  borders    of  gold    can    add 
nothing  to    the    superlative    splendour  of 
the    Diamond.      Silver  fades  in  the  pre- 
sence of  gold,  gold  itself  yields  to  the  more 
brilliant  and  costly  materials  of  the  jewels 
ler,  and  of  these  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most    costly,  the  very   perfection  of  the 
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gerr.  creation  is  a  colourless  brilliant  with- 
out speck  or  flaw,  large  enough  to  attract 
notice,  yet  not  so  bulky  as  to  be  cumber- 
some in  itself,  or  too  disproportionate  to 
the  smaller  ones  with  which  it  is  associ- 
ated. 
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CHAP.  TI. 

ORIENTAL    RUBY,  SAPPHIRE,    ORIENTAL 
AMETHYST,  AND   TOPAZ. 

As  the  Diamond  differs  essentially  from 
all  other  gems  in  its  chemical  com- 
position, a  question  has  been  started, 
whether  it  properly  belongs  to  the  class  of 
precious  stones.  This  question  can  be 
answered  only  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  annexed  to  the  terms  gem  and 
precious  stone.  Upon  this  we  may  re- 
mark in  the  first  place,  that  neither  of  the 
terms  is  strictly  speaking  scientific,  and 
therefore,  their  meaning  must  be  deter- 
mined by  common  acceptation.       Now, 
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I  believe,  the  whole  of  the  properties  es- 
sentially connected  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other  term  are  the  followinor.  That 
the  substance  should  be  a  native  mineral, 
and  not  an  artificial  glass  or  paste;  that 
it  should  be  possessed  of  great  hardness, 
of  high  lustre,  of  an  agreeable  tone  of 
colour ;  that  it  should  be  (comparatively 
speaking,)  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  small 
bulk.  In  all  these  qualities  the  Diamond 
and  the  earthy  gems  so  perfectly  agree, 
that  the  mere  chemical  difference,  when 
considering  them  as  objects  of  beauty  or 
luxury,  may  without  inconvenience  be 
entirely  overlooked.  Without  further  de- 
lay therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Oriental  Ruby,  the  most 
beautiful  and  precious  of  all  the  coloured 
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The  Oriental  Ruby,  though  differing 
in  some  particulars  from  the  Sapphire,  is 
considered  by  tthe  generality  of  modern  mi- 
neralogists as  belonging  to  the  same  species; 
and  certainly    the  crystallographical  cha- 
racters and  chemical  composition  of  these 
two  gems  present  a  very  remarkable  ana- 
logy.    In  several  subordinate   characters 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,   there  is  a  difference  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  justify  me,  I  trust, 
in  separating  them ;    more  especially  as 
the  present  work  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  amateur  rather  than  for  the  scientific 
mineralogist. 

Tije  most  esteemed,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  rarest  colour,  of  the  Ruby  is  pure 
carmine  or  blood  red  of  considerable  in- 
tensity, forming  when  well  polished  a  blaze 
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of  the  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled  tint. 
It  is  however  in  general  more  or  less  pale 
and  mixed  with  blue  in  various  propor- 
tions ;  hence  it  occurs  rose  red  and  reddish 
white,  crimson,  peach  blossom  red,  and 
lilac  blue  (the  latter  variety,  when  it  occurs, 
going  by  the  name  of  Oriental  Ame- 
thyst, and  forming  the  passage  between 
the  Ruby  and  Sapphire.)  It  is  met  with 
in  small  angular  and  rounded  pieces,  and 
crystallized  in  rhomboids,  in  hexahedral 
prisms  and  in  pyramidal  dodecahedrons 
variously  modified  :  the  crystals  are  almost 
always  small,  and  when  not  worn  by  rub- 
bing have  a  brilliant  external  lustre. 
When  broken  the  Ruby  presents  a  lamellar 
structure  with  natural  joints  in  three  di- 
rections parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhomboid, 
and  these  faces  have  a  highly  shining  vitre- 
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ous  lustre.  It  is  more  or  less  transparent, 
passing  to  semi-transparent;  in  hardness, 
it  ranks  the  third  of  all  known  substances, 
yielding  only  to  the  Diamond  and  the 
Sapphire.       Its  specific  gravity  is  about 

3.9. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  gem,  by '  Mr. 
Chenevix,  it  appears  to  consist  of 
90 .      Alumine. 
7 .      Silex. 
1 .  2  Oxide  of  Iron. 


98.2 
1 . 8  Loss. 


100 . 0 
According  to  M.  d'Arcet,  no  change  is 
produced  in  the  colour  or  transparency  of 
this  mineral,  by  the  most  intense  heat. 
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Pegu  is  the  native  country  of  the  Ruby, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  sand  of 
certain  streams  near  the  town  of  Sirian, 
the  capital  of  that  country ;  it  also  occurs 
with  Sapphire,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  in 
Ceylon.  It  has  occasionally  been  met 
with,  imbedded  in  Corundum,  but  the 
geological  history  of  this  gem  is,  as  yet, 
very  imperfectly  known. 

Rubies  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality, 
are  not  rare;  they  are  semi-transparent, 
flawed,  and  foul,  have  a  bad  pale  colour, 
mixed  more  or  less,  with  a  chatoyant 
milky  lustre.  But  rubies  that  are  perfect 
both  in  colour  and  transparency,  are  much 
less  common  than  good  Diamonds,  and 
when  of  the  weight  of  three  or  four  carats, 
or  upwards,  are  more  valuable  even  than 
the  latter  gem. 
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The  King  of  Pegu,  and  the  Monarchs 
of  Ava  and  Siam,  monopohze  the  fine 
Rubies,  as  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India  have  done,  with  regard  to  the 
Diamond.  The  finest  Ruby  in  the  world, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  first  of  these 
Kings ;  its  purity  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
and  its  worth  when  compared  with  gold, 
is  inestimable.  The  Subah  of  the  Dec- 
can,  also,  is  in  possession  of  a  prodigiously 
fine  one,  a  full  inch  in  diameter.  The 
European  Princes  cannot  boast  of  any  of 
first  rate  magnitude. 

The  Oriental  Sapphire,  ranks  the 
next  in  value  to  the  Ruby ;  when  perfect,  its 
colour  is  a  clear  and  bright  Prussian  blue, 
united  to  a  high  degree  of  transparency. 
It  seldom,  however,  occurs  in  this  state, 
more  generally  the  colour  is  a  pale  blue, 
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passing  by  degrees,  into  entirely  colour- 
less; not  unfrequently,  the  pale  varieties 
are  further  deteiiorated  by  streaks  and 
spots  of  a  dark  inky  blue.  It  occurs  in 
rounded  pieces,  and,  rarely,  in  crystals  of  a 
small  size,  but  for  the  most  part,  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  Ruby.  The  primitive 
crystal  of  this  substance,  like  that  of  the 
preceding  gem,  is  a  slightly  acute  rhom- 
boid, the  alternate  angles  of  which  mea- 
sure 86°  38'  and  93*^  22' :  it  also  presents 
nearly  the  same  varieties  and  modifications 
of  its  primitive  form.  When  broken,  it 
displays  a  conchoidal  fracture,  seldom  ex- 
hibiting any  appearance  of  a  lamellar 
structure ;  in  hardness  it  surpasses  the  ruby, 
and  yields  only  to  the  Diamond.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  4  to  4.1. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible  with- 
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out  addition.  Its  component  parts  ac*^ 
cording  to  an  analysis,  by  Mr,  Chenevix, 
are 

92 .   0  Alumine 
5  ,25  Silex 
1 .    0  Oxide  of  Iron 


98.25 
1 .  75  Loss. 


100.    0 

The  pale  varieties  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  fire  become  entirely  colourless  with- 
out undergoing  any  other  alteration ;  after 
this,  when  cut  and  polished,  they  have  been 
often  sold  for  Diamonds ;  on  this,  (some- 
what fraudulent)  account,  they  bear  a  con- 
siderable value. 

Another    remarkable    variety    of     this 
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beautiful  gem  is  the  Asterias  or  Star-stone. 
This  is  a  semi-transparent  Sapphire,  often 
with  a  reddish  purple  tinge,  in  which  the 
summits  of  the  primitive  rhomboid  are  re- 
placed by  secondary  planes  that  present  a 
varying  chatoyant  lustre.  If  these  crystals 
are  cut  en  cabochon,  or  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  taking  care  that  the  summit  of  the 
ellipse  shall  be  situated  exactly  over  the 
point  corresponding  with  the  summit  of  the 
rhomboid,  there  will  be  produced  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  star,  with  six  rays  from 
which,  when  held  in  the  sunshine,  a  bright 
yellowish  white  light  streams  forth  in  beau- 
tiful contrast  to  the  rich  purplish  blue  of 
the  other  part  of  the  stone. 

The  largest  Sapphire  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  weighs  about  310  carats,  (two  ounces) 
and  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  is 
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a  fine  rhomboidal  crystal  of  the  same,  of 
the  weight  of  l66  carats. 

The  best  Sapphires  come  from  Ava  and 
Pegu,  where  they  accompany  the  Ruby. 
They  are  also  frequent  in  the  sands  of  cer- 
tain streams  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  buts 
these  latter  are  usually  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  are  also  deformed  by  streaks  and 
blotches  of  an  inky  hue.  In  France,  they 
have  been  imet  with  in  the  sand  of  the 
brook  Exp^iilly,  in  Forez,  but  of  so  infe- 
rior a  quality,  that  the  jeweller  has  never 
been  able  to  make  any  use  of  them. 

Besides  the  iluby  and  Sapphire,  or  the 
red  and  blue  varieties  of  the  Oriental  gem, 
(called  by  Hauy,  Telesia,  and  by  Bournon 
and  Greville,  perfect  Corundum,)  there  are 
some  other  varieties,  depending  merely  on 
colour,  that  require  a  short  notice.     Some- 
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times  this  gem  is  met  with  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  more  or  less  mingled  with  red  ; 
in  this  state,  it  is  called  Oriental  Topaz  ; 
its  value  is  inferior  to  that  either  of  Ruby 
or  Sapphire  ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  beauti- 
ful substance.  The  most  esteemed  colour 
is  a  bright  jonquil  yellow,  and  next  to  that, 
the  pure  lemon  yellow.  The  rich  reddish 
brown  variety,  is  often  called  Oriental 
Hyacinth,  and  when  it  occurs  of  a  green- 
ish yellow,  tending  more  or  less  to  olive, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Oriental  Emerald,  or 
Oriental  Peridot.  Two  or  more  co- 
lours occasionally  occur  in  the  same  crysr 
tal ;  thus,  in  the  Greville  collection,  at  the 
British  Museum,  is  a  specimen  blue  and 
red  at  the  two  extremities,  and  yellow  in 
the  middle.     Such  specimens  have  no  par- 
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ticular  commercial  value,  but  are  verj  in- 
teresting to  the  Mineralogist,  as  shewing 
how  little  the  mere  colour  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on  in  characterizing  mineral  species. 

The  cutting  and  poHshing  the  gems  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  those 
which  jet  remain  to  be  treated  of,  forms 
the  business  of  the  lapidary,  an  art  re- 
sembhng,  yet  wholly  distinct  from,  that  of 
the  diamond  cutter.  The  form  most  pro- 
per to  be  given  to  any  particular  gem  being 
determined  on,  it  is  cemented  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  and  the  facets  are  set  on,  not  by 
cutting  its  surface  laboriously,  by  means 
of  a  Diamond,  but  by  applying  it  to  the 
mill.  This  mill  is  a  plate  of  copper,  or 
of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  to  which  a 
horizontal  motion  is  given  by  very  simple 
machinery.      Its  surface  is  charged   with 
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Diamond  powder  and  oil,  or  with  fine  emery 
and  water  :  the  former  of  these,  however, 
is  greatly  preferred,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  works  being  such  as  amply  to 
make  up  for  the  difference  in  price  between 
the  two  materials.  A  thick  peg  of  wood, 
called  a  guage,  pierced  with  small  holes  in 
all  directions-,  is  set  upright  on  the  lapida- 
ry's bench,  close  to  the  mill ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  setting  the  facets  takes  place  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  stone  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
mill,  the  opposite  end  of  the  stick  to 
which  it  is  cemented  being  inserted  in  one 
of  the  holes  of  the  guage.  In  this  position, 
it  is  kept  steady  by  the  workman  with  the 
right  hand,  while  with  the  other,  he  puts 
the  mill  in  motion,  by  turning  a  winch. 
The  direction  of  the  motion  given  to  the 
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mill  is  such  as  tends  to  draw  the  stick  out 
of  the  guage,  for,  if  given  in  a  contrary 
direction,  it  would  soon  flaw  and  tear  up 
the  laminse  of  the  stone.  Such  is  the  effi- 
cacy of  Diamond-powder,  that  an  impres- 
sion is  almost  immediately  made  on  the 
hardest  of  the  earthy  gems ;  and  the  skill 
of  the  lapidary  depends  on  regulating  the 
velocity  of  the  mill,  and  pressing  with 
more  or  less  force  on  the  stick,  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  tendency  to  one  or 
other  direction  in  different  stages  of  the 
work ;  examining  each  facet  at  very  short 
intervals,  in  order  to  give  as  great  preci- 
sion as  possible,  to  its  size  and  form.  This 
part  of  the  business  being  completed,  the 
cutting  mill  is  taken  out,  and  replaced  by 
one  of  brass,  on  which  the  polishing  is 
performed  by  means  of  fine  emery,  tripoh, 
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and  rotten-stone,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  practised  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
process  for  setting  the  facets. 

No  inconsiderable  degree  of  judgment 
is  required  in  determining  the  form  and 
proportions  best  adapted  to  set  off  any 
particular  stone  to  the  best  advantage, 
modified  as  this  must  necessarily  be  by  the 
original  breadth  and  depth  of  the  gem.  If 
the  colour  of  a  stone  is  full  and  rich,  if  its 
transparency  is  perfect,  and  its  refractive 
power  considerable,  the  best  form  to  give 
it  is  the  brilliant  :*  if,  on  the  other  hand, 


*  The  form  given  to  the  most  perfect  coloured 
stones  by  the  French  artists,  is  that  of  a  square  or 
octagon,  with  a  single  delicate  step  between  the  table 
and  the  girdle,  and  three  or  four  steps  between  the 
girdle  and  the  collet. 
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the  colour  is  dilute,  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  cutting  it,  is  to  cut  the  table 
side  brilliant  fashion,  and  the  collet  side  in 
steps,  PI.  2,  Fig.  9  and  10,  by  this  means,  the 
table  itself  will  be  left  dark,while  all  the  light 
reflected   from  the  steps  on  the  under  side 
of  the  stone,  will  be  thrown  up  into  the 
facets  by  which  the  table  is  surrounded. 
When  the  stone  possesses  a  varying  cha- 
toyant lustre,  such  as  the  Star-stone,  the 
Opal,  the  Labrador  Felspar,  or  Malachite, 
its  form  is  to  be  made  more  or  less  hemis- 
pherical,   or   elliptical,*  without  any  flat 
facets,  but  polished  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  perfection.      In  France,  certain 


*  The  flatter  the  ellipse,  the  more  the  varying  lus- 
tre is  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  stone,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  high  ellipse,  it  is  condensed  on  a 
single  spot. 
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dark  coloured  stones,  as  the  Garnet,  and 
certain  semi-transparent  ones,  as  the 
Chryosprase,  are  cut  en  cabochon,  with  a 
single  or  double  row  of  small  facets  sur- 
rounding the  base. 
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CHAP.  III. 

RUBY,     SPINELLE       AND      BALAIS EM1> 

RALD CHRYSOBERYL TOPAZ. 

The  colour  of  the  Ruby,  when  perfect, 
is  a  full  carmine  red,  in  which  state  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Spinelle  Ruby  ; 
when  the  tinge  verges  upon  rather  pale 
rose  red,  it  is  called  Balais  Ruby ;  when 
the  red  has  a  decided  shade  of  orange,  it 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  Vermeil ; 
when  of  a  yellowish  red,  it  is  called  Ru- 
bicelle  :  in  other  varieties,  the  red  by  mix- 
ture with  blue,  becomes  crimson,  violet, 
and  finally  indigo  blue,  which  latter  is 
sometimes  so  deep,  as  to   be  scarcely  dis- 
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tinguished  from  black ;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  a  greenish  blue  is  observable ;  these 
latter  varieties  scarcely  belong  to  the  Jew- 
eller, but  are  called  by  the  Mineralogist, 
Ceylanite  and  Pleonaste.  Its  primitive 
and  most  usual  form,  is  the  regular  octohe- 
dron ;  it  also  presents  the  cuneiform  octohe- 
dron,  and  a  few  other  varieties  ;  sometimes 
it  occurs  in  rolled  grains.  In  size  it  very 
rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  carats ;  the 
planes  of  the  crystals  are  smooth  and 
brightly  shining,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
usually  exhibit  a  lamellar  structure;  the 
fracture  is  flat  conchoidal,  and  sometimes 
imperfectly  foliated ;  the  lighter  coloured 
varieties,  when  not  foul  or  flawed,  are 
transparent ;  the  dark  coloured  are  semi- 
transparent,  or  even  only  translucent  on 
the  edges.      Its  hardness  is  superior  to  that 
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of  Quartz,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Ori- 
ental Ruby,  and  the  Spinelle  is  considera- 
bly harder  than  the  Pleonaste.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  varies  from  3  .  6  to  3  .  7.  It  is 
singly  refractive,  and  is  infusible  without 

addition  before  the  blowpipe. 

The  Spinelle  has  been  analyzed  by  Vau- 
quelin,  and  the  Pleonaste  by  Collet  Desco- 
tils,  with  the  following  results  :— 

SPINELLE. 

82  .  47  Alumine. 
8  .  78  Magnesia. 
6  .  18  Chromic  Acid. 


97.43 

PLEONASTE. 

68 .  Alumine. 

12 .  Magnesia. 

2  .  Silex. 

16.  Oxide  of  Iron. 


98. 
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The  Spinelle  occurs  in  Cambaya,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  in  Ceylon  :*  the  Ple- 
onaste  or  Ceylanite,  was  first  discovered  in 
Ceylon,  and  has  since  been  met  with  in  Nor- 
way. They  appear  to  belong  to  rocks  of  the 
primitive  cJass,  being  found  imbedded  in 
calcareous  spar,  and  in  adularia,  accompa- 
nied by  magnetic  pyrites  and  crystals  of 
mica. 

The  Spinelle  works  easily,  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  gem ;  large 
specimens  are  excessively  rare ;  but  of  the 
smaller  ones,  the  number  used  in  jewellery 
is  considerable.  It  is  generally  set  in  rings 
and  broaches,  surrounded  by  brilliants, 
being  too  expensive  for  necklaces. 


*  The  Brazilian  Ruby  is  a  pink  coloured  Topaz. 
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The  Emerald  ranks  next  to  the  Ruby 
in  public  estimation,  and  in  commercial 
value.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
gems  by  its  colour,  which  is  a  pure  un- 
mixed green,  tending  neither  to  blue  on 
one  hand,  nor  to  yellow  on  the  other.  In 
intensity  it  varies  from  the  palest  pos- 
sible tinge,  to  a  full  and  pure  body  of 
colour,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful.  The  dazzling  crimson  of  the 
Ruby,  the  golden  yellow  of  the  Topaz,  the 
sky  blue  of  the  Sapphire,  rich  and  ex- 
quisite as  they  are,  after  a  time  fatigue 
the  eye,  which  wandering  to  each  in  turn 
is  by  each  both  gratified  and  rendered 
irritable.  With  what  quiet  pleasure  does 
the  sight  then  turn  to  and  dwell  upon  the 
refreshing  green  of  the  Emerald,  the  only 
gem  which,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Pliny, 
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fills  and  fixes  the  attention  without  satiat- 
ing it;  calling  up  in  the  mind,  the  full 
verdure  of  spring,  the  untarnished  vigour 
of  vegetation,  with  all  the  sweet  remem- 
brances and  associations  connected  with 
the  youth  of  the  year,  the  spring  of 
life! 

The  primitive  crystalline  form  of  the 
Emerald  is  a  regular  hexahedral  prism, 
the  lateral  faces  of  which  are  squares ; 
and  this  is  varied  by  secondary  faces 
placed  on  the  edges  and  solid  angles. 
The  terminal  faces  of  the  prism  arc  rough, 
the  lateral  faces  are  smooth ;  differing  in 
this  latter  respect  from  the  Beryl  or  Aqua- 
marine, the  lateral  faces  of  which  are 
always  longitudinally  striated.  Its  frac- 
ture is  small  and  imperfectly  conchoidal, 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less, 
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the  foliated  structure  of  the  stone ;  its 
lustre  is  shining  and  vitreous.  When  free 
from  flaws  it  is  transparent  and  doubly 
refractive.  Its  hardness  somewhat  exceeds 
that  of  quartz.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  2.7.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is 
fusible  with  difficulty  into  a  grey,  rather 
frothy  glass.  It  is  composed  according  to 
Vauquelin  of 

64  .    5  Silex. 

16 .       Alumine. 

13  .       Glucine. 
3  .  25  Oxide  of  Chrome. 
1 .  6    Lime. 


98.35 
It  appears  from  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny,  that  the  true  Emerald  was  certainly 
known    to  the  ancients,    although    many 
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other  minerals  of  a  green  colour  were 
popularly  confounded  with  this  gem. 
Necklaces  of  Emerald  have  been  dis- 
interred from  Herculaneum,  and  an  Eme- 
rald at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris  is  known  to  have  formerly 
adorned  the  Tiara  of  Pope  Julius  the 
Second,  who  died  32  years  before  the  con- 
quest of  Peru  by  Pizarro ;  therefore  the 
gem  in  question  was  probably  from  Ethi- 
opia, the  country  whence  the  ancients  de- 
rived their  Emeralds*.  For  the  last  two 
centuries  and  upwards  the  only  country 
known  to  yield  Emeralds  is  Peru  ;  here 
they  occur  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe 


*  In  the  collection  of  M.  de  Dree  is  an  antique 
bust  of  Drusus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  cut  in 
Emerald,  and  forming  a  ring  stone. 
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and  in  the  valley  of  Tunca,  between  the 
mountains  of  New  Granada  and  Poaa- 
payan.  They  are  found  in  veins  traversing 
clay  slate,  and  in  cavities  in  certain  gra- 
nites :  they  are  accompanied  with  quartz, 
calcareous  spar,  felspar,  mica,  and  pyrites. 
The  largest  known  specimens  of  Peru- 
vian Emeralds  are  near  six  inches  in  length 
by  two  inches  in  thickness  ;  these  however 
are  very  rare,  and  it  is  still  more  rare  to 
find  specimens  of  considerable  magnitude 
free  from  impurities  and  of  a  good  colour. 
This  gem  was  well  known  to  the  native 
Peruvians,  by  whom  it  was  held  in  high 
estimation,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in 
decorating  their  idols  of  massive  gold ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  polish- 
ing and  drilling  it.  A  similar  use  is  made 
of  this  stone   by    the  modern    Peruvian 
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catholics,  who  employ  the  inferior  water- 
worn  varieties  to  adorn  the  pedestals  of 
the  crucifixes,  and  to  stud  the  other  orna- 
ments used  in  their  religious  ceremonies. 
A  favourite  mode  of  setting  them,  among 
the  opulent  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
is  to  make  them  up  into  clusters  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  on  gold  stems. 

The  Emerald  is  much  esteemed  in  Euro- 
pean jewellery,  and  merits  the  very  best 
workmanship.  It  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  table-cut  and  surrovmded 
by  brilliants,  the  lustre  of  which  contrasts 
agreeably  with  the  quiet  hue  of  the  Eme- 
rald. It  is  sometimes  formed  into  pear- 
shaped  ear-drops,  which  have  a  beautiful 
effect  when  playing  pendant  within  an 
oval  set  with  Diamonds.  Another  fashi- 
onable mode  of  making  it  up,  where  ex- 
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pence  is  not  regarded,  is  in  necklaces  and 
tiaras.  The  most  choice  and  perfect  stones 
are  generally  set  in  rings. 

Chrysoberyl  or  Cymophane. 

This  gem,  from  the  little  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  it  in  Europe  till  of  very 
late  years,  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  rank 
which  it  may  deservedly  claim.  In  Brazil 
it  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  earthy 
gems,  but  its  European  value  is  inferior 
to  that  of  those  which  have  been  already 
described  in  this  treatise. 

Its  colour  is  a  mixture  of  green  and 
golden  yellow  in  various  proportions  and 
of  different  degrees  of  intensity.  It  oc- 
curs generally  in  rolled  pieces,  and  some- 
times crystallized  in  compressed  hexahedral 
prisms  and  in  double  six-sided  pyramids. 
Its  weight  rarely  amounts  to  ten  carats. 
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Its  fracture  is  generally  conchoidal,  but  it 
also  presents  natural  joints  in  two  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  rectangular 
parallelipiped  ;  its  internal  lustre  is  bright- 
ly shining,  between  resinous  and  vitreous. 
It  is  sometimes  transparent,  but  often  is 
only  semi-transparent,  and  then  generally 
exhibits  a  bluish-white  opalescent  light 
floating  in  the  interior  of  the  stone*.  Its 
hardness  is  very  considerable,  as  it  scratches 

ft 

quartz  with  great  ease.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  3.8.  It  is  doubly  refractive,  and 
becomes  easily  electric  by  friction.  It  is 
infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  accord- 


*  Such  specimens  are  popularly  called  opalescent 
chrysolites  and  are  less  esteemed  by  the  jeweller 
than  the  transparent  varieties.  Sometimes  one  part 
of  a  stone  is  opalescent  and  the  other  transparent. 
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ing  to  an  analysis  by  Klaproth*,  is  com- 
posed of, 

71 .     Alumine. 
18  .     Silex. 
6  .     Lime 
1 .  5  Oxide  of  Iron. 


96.5 

It  occurs  in  the  sand  of  Ceylon  together 
with  the  Sapphire  and  Ruby ;  but  more 
abundantly  and  of  larger  size  in  Brazil, 
accompanied  by  the  Diamond,  and  im- 
bedded in  that  peculiar  conglomerate  which 
has  already  been  described  in  our  account 
of  the  last  mentioned  gem. 

The  colour,  the  high  lustre,  and  the  ex- 


*    It  is  by  no  means  certain  however,   that   the 
subject  of  this  analysis  was  a  Brazilian  Chrysoberyl. 
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quisite  polish  which  the  Chrysoberjl  is 
capable  of  receiving,  enables  it  almost  to 
sustain  a  competition  with  the  yellow  Dia- 
mond. It  is,  however,  a  stone  very  dif- 
ficult to  work,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  lapi- 
dary capable  of  doing  justice  to  it.  A 
considerable  quantity  was  imported  into 
this  country  from  Brazil,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  en- 
tirely spoiled  by  inferior  workmen,  and 
the  rest  were  so  ill  cut  that  they  remained 
almost  unnoticed  and  without  value.  The 
finest  specimens,  provided  they  have  suf- 
ficient depth,  should  be  cut  in  pavillion 
facets  like  the  brilliant ;  the  thinner  ones 
ought  to  be  carefully  cut  in  delicate  steps. 
It  has  great  brilliancy  by  candle-light, 
and  possesses  the  very  valuable  and  rare 
quality   of  sustaining  the  rival   presence 
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of  the  ■  Diamond  without  injury.  The 
smaller  stones  appear  to  most  advantage 
in  circular  ear-drops,  and  set  round  high 
coloured  gems.  The  larger  specimens 
form  necklaces,  and  ring  stones  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  either  with  or  without 
Diamonds.  The  opalescent  Chrysoberyl 
derives  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  amateur 
from  the  very  circumstance  which  dimi- 
nishes its  worth  in  the  estimation  of  the 
jeweller;  it  has  often  a  very  good  colour, 
and  when  cut  en  cahochon  as  a  ring  stone, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  This  fine  gem 
may  be  said  to  be  coming  into  great  repute, 
and  in  all  probability  will  soon  rank  very 
high  in  estimation  among  the  first  circles 
of  fashion. 

Topaz. 
There  are  three   varieties   of  this   gem 
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known  in  jewellery ;  all  of  them  from 
Brazil,  and  requiring  to  be  separately  de- 
scribed :  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
colours  into  yellow,  blue,  and  white. 

The  colour  of  the  yellow  Topaz  is  wine 
yellow,  of  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
and  the  fuller  this  is,  provided  it  remains 
bright  at  the  same  time,  the  more  the 
stone  is  esteemed  :  by  exposure  to  a  gentle 
heat  the  colour  passes  into  pink  or  pale 
crimson ;  this  however  is  rather  a  hazard- 
ous experiment,  as  Topaz  is  very  liable 
to  crack  and  flaw  by  the  action  of  fire. 
Some  rare  varieties  are  naturally  of  a 
pink  colour,  and  these  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brazilian  Rubies. 
It  occurs  in  rolled  pieces,  but  generally 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  compressed 
rhomboidal    prism,  terminated    by    tetra- 
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hedral  pyramids  variously  modified.     The 
sides  of  the  prism  in  those  parts  adjacent 
to  the  obtuse  angles  are  for  the  most  part 
perfectly   smooth,  while  those  adjacent  to 
the  acute  angles  are  deeply  striated  so   as 
to  be  very  sensibly  curvilinear.     It  is  rare 
to  meet  with  a  prism  regularly  terminated 
at  each  extremity,  one  end  being  generally 
implanted  in  the  matrix.     In  size  it  varies, 
from  very  small  to  a  considerable  bulk; 
the   largest   specimen   upon   record   is   in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris, 
its  weight  being  about  four  ounces  and  a 
quarter :    its     cross    fracture   is    perfectly 
foliated    but    its    longitudinal   fracture   is 
small  and  imperfectly  conchoidal;  its  in- 
ternal lustre  is  vitreous  and  of  great  bril- 
liancy ;  when  free  from  flaws  it  is  usually 
transparent  and    doubly    refractive.      Its 
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hardness  is  superior  to  that  of  quartz,  but 
it  yields  a  httle  to  the  file.  Its  specific 
gravity  as  ascertained  on  a  pohshed  speci- 
men of  great  beauty,  and  of  the  weight  of 
above  160  grains  is  3.53.  When  warmed 
it  becomes  positively  electric  at  one 
extremity,  and  negatively  at  the  other. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible,  and 
is  composed,  according  to  an  analysis  by 
Vauquehn,  of 

50  .     Alumine 

29 .     Silex 

19  .     Fluoric  Acid 


98. 

This  gem  is  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Villa  Rica  in  Brazil,  where 
it  occurs  in  small  veins  of  a  talcose  mat- 
ter together  with  rock  crystal  and  specular 
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iron  ore.  The  flawed  and  bad  specimens 
are  perhaps  a  thousand  times  more  nume- 
rous than  the  good  ones,  and  the  mer- 
chantable produce  of  the  mines  is  sensi- 
bly diminishing ;  on  which  account  good 
stones  are  rising  in  value.  The  searching 
for  Topazes  and  bringing  them  into  a  state 
fit  for  sale,  employs  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men ;  after  being  cleared  from  the 
adhering  foreign  substances  and  other 
impurities  they  are  transmitted  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  where  they  are  disposed  of  to 
the  lapidaries. 

There  are  few  gems  such  universal  fa- 
vourites as  the  yellow  Topaz  when  perfect ; 
the  rich  warm  tone  of  its  colour,  the  viva- 
city of  its  lustre,  which  it  retains  even  by 
the  side  of  the  Diamond,  and  its  large 
H  2 
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size  when  compared  with  many  other  of 
the  precious  stones,  are  characters  which 
very  deservedly  entitle  it  to  distinction  ;  it 
bears  accordingly  a  high  price  when  of 
prime  quality. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  for  necklaces,  ear- 
drops, bracelets,  and  broaches.  No  little 
skill  and  taste  is  required  in  cutting  and 
duly  proportioning  this  gem ;  the  table 
should  be  perfectly  symmetrical  and  not 
too  large  ;  the  bizel  of  sufficient  breadth, 
and  the  under  side  should  be  formed  in 
delicate  steps,  and  not  in  pavillion  facets. 
It  works  easily  on  the  mill,  and  the  lapida- 
ries are  in  general  tolerably  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  common 
to  meet  with  one  that  is  entirely  well  cut. 
Perhaps  the  most  perfect  stone  in  the  king- 
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dom  for  size,  for  colour,  and  for  fineness  of 
workmanship  is  that  represented  in  the 
frontispiece  of  this  work. 

The  blue  Topaz,  or  Brazilian  Sapphire 
of  some  authors,  although  known  to  and 
described  by  Rome  de  Lisle,  was  confined 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  till    the   re- 
turn of  the  author  of  this  book  from  Bra- 
zil, who,  having   had  the  good   fortuife  to 
acquire  some  very  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety,   brought  them  with  him  to   Eng- 
land ;  where  he  is  happy  to  say,  they  have 
obtained    the    most  illustrious    patronage. 
Its  specific  gravity  as  deduced  from  a  large 
and   very  fine  polished  specimen  is  3.6,* 


*  Hence  it  may  readily  be  distinguished,  even  when 
cut,  from  the  blue  aquamarine,  the  specific  gravity  of 
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therefore  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the 
preceding  variety.  In  its  crystalline  form 
and  other  physical  and  chemical  characters 
it  presents  little  if  any  peculiarity ;  its 
locality,  however^  is  totally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  yellow  Topaz,  since  it  occurs, 
together  with  the  Chr3^soberyl,  in  that 
conglomerate  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned as  the  repository  of  the  Diamond. 
It  is  as  yet  very  rare,  and  in  size  is  found  to 
vary  from  one  or  two  carats  to  three  ounces 
fend  upwards.  The  largest  and  most  per- 
fect specimen  that  has  ever  been  met  with 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  author  :  it  is  with- 
out flaw  or  imperfection  of  any  kind,  and 


which  does  not  exceed  2.7.  and  of  which  the  lustre  is 
also  of  course  inferior. 
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its  weight  after  having  being  cut  and  polished 
is  an  ounce  and  a  quarter ;  a  portrait  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  work. 
To  display  this  stone  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, the  utmost  skill  of  the  lapidary  is  re- 
quired, several  of  mine  having  been  entirely 
spoiled  by  the  common  mode  of  cutting.  It 
requires  the  greatest  exactness  of  proportion; 
the  table  should  be  rather  small,  the  bizel 
deep,  and  the  under  part  from  the  girdle  to 
the  collet  graduated  into  fine  and  delicate 
steps  with  equi-distant  ribs  :  it  then  reflects 
a  full  celestial  blue   colour   throughout  the 
stone,  more  especially  round  the  girdle.     I 
am  of  opinion   that  rose  cutting,  though 
seldom  practised,  would  perhaps   have  a 
good  effect,  especially  in  small  specimens 
of  this  gem. 
Sometimes  the  tint  is  so  dilute  as  to  re- 
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quire  the  assistance  of  foil;  and  this  is  one 
of  those   cases  that  afford  an  opportunity 
to  the  jeweller  of  exhibiting  his  taste  and 
dexterity  to  the  greatest  advantage.     He 
will  not  by  the  use  of  a   coarse  deep  co- 
loured foil  give  an  entirely  foreign  and  ad- 
ventitious   hue,    but   will   employ   all   his 
resources  in  suiting  the  colour  to  the  na- 
tural tinge  of  the   stone ;  and,  faithful  to 
the  leading  principle  on  these  occasions,  of 
obtruding  his  art  as  little  as  possible,  will 
err,  if  he  errs  at  all,  rather  in  defect  than 
in  excess. 

The  white  Topaz  is  perfectly  colourless. 
It  is  in  considerable  estimation  in  Brazil, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  minas 
novas.  It  occurs  generally  of  small  size, 
and  is  employed  in  circular  ear-rings,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  being  set  round  yellow 
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Topazes.  Its  lustre  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  rock  crystal,  and  the  most  ad- 
vantageous way  of  cutting  it  is  as  a  brilli- 
ant with  a  small  table ;  in  which  case  it 
should  be  set  open. 

Topazes  are  found  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  world  besides  Brazil ;  many  come 
from  New  Holland  and  Siberia,  of  which 
the  best  are  the  colourless  ones ;  the  others 
are  of  a  greenish  yellow  tinge,  and  mostly 
pale.  Saxony  also  furnishes  Topazes  of 
a  pale  straw  yellow.  Pale  greenish  ones 
of  considerable  size  have  recently  been 
found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
small  colourless  ones  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount  in  Cornwall.  But  all  these,  how- 
ever interesting  they  may  be  to  the  mine- 
ralogist, are  of  little  or  no  value  in  the 
finer   kinds   of  jewellery.     A  nobleman  of 
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Scotland  may  prefer  having  his  arms  en- 
graven on  Scottish  Topaz,  or  a  Cornish  lady 
may  think  a  necklace  of  Topazes  from  St. 
Michael's  Mount  a  very  appropriate  orna- 
ment ;  but  independently  of  these  national 
and  local  attachments  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Topazes  of  Brazil  in  intrinsic 
beauty  and  impartial  estimation  are  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country. 
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CHRYSOLITE — AQUAMARINE TOURMA- 
LINE— HYACINTH,  AND  JARGOON. 

ho  many  different  substances  have  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Chrysolite,  by  la* 
pidaries  and  even  by  mineralogists,  that 
much  confusion  has  hence  arisen.  Not 
only  the  Chrysoberyl,  but  the  greenish  yel" 
low  varieties  both  of  Topaz,  of  Sapphire, 
and  of  Aquamarine,  and  even  of  Apatit 
and  Idocrase^  have  in  popular  or  scientific 
language  borne  the  name  of  Chrysolite. 
The  real  Chrysolite  however,  or  Peridot, 
to  be  described  in  the  present  article,  is 
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the  only  mineral  possessed  of  all  the  fol- 
]owrDg  characters. 

Its  colour  is  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yel- 
low, in  which  the  latter  generally  prepon- 
derates, producing  a  greenish  yellow  ;  some- 
times however,  the  colour  is  grass  green, 
and  even  bluish  green,  mixed  more  or  less 
with  brown.  It  is  usually  met  with  in 
angular  and  rolled  pieces,  rarely  crystal- 
lized ;  its  regular  form  is  an  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  sided  prism,  variously  terminated  at 
the  extremities,  and  often  compressed  so  as 
to  become  almost  tabular.  Its  fracture  is 
conchoidal  with  a  brilliant  vitreous  lustre : 
it  is  transparent  and  doubly  refractive  in 
a  high  degree :  in  hardness  it  is  not  greatly 
superior  to  glass :  its  specific  gravity  is 
3.4 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible  with- 
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out  addition.     It  is   composed,  according 
to  Vauquelin,  of 

50 .  5  Magnesia 
38 .     Silex 
9 .  5  Oxide  of  Iron 


98.0 

It  comes  to  us  from  the  Levant,  and  is 
said  to  be  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  of 
its  geological  relations  we  are  wholly  ignor- 
ant :  although  very  inferior  to  the  gems 
already  described,  being  deficient  in  hard- 
ness and  in  play  of  colour,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  worked  up  into  necklaces  and 
similar  articles ;  and  when  the  different 
stones  match  well  in  colour,  are  carefully 
cut,  and  well  polished,  their  effect  is  upon 
the  whole  very  good.  In  order  to  give 
the  highest  polish  to  this  stone,   a  copper 
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wheel  is  used,  on  v/hich  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  is  dropped.  A  highly  suffocating 
odour  is  given  out  during  the  process, 
being  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  copper,  and  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
oxide  of  copper  is  the  true  polishing  pow- 
der in  this  case,  and  its  superiority  to 
the  emery  and  other  substances  generally 
employed  by  the  lapidary  is  owing  to  its 
greater  softness.  It  is  likely  therefore  that 
the  most  advantageous  way  of  working 
this  soft  stone  would  be  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  glass  cutters. 

Being  too  soft  for  ring  stones,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  in  jewellery,  for  necklaces,  and 
ornaments  for  the  hair.  The  best  method 
of  cutting  it  is  in  small  steps,  that  it  may 
shew  the  colour  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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Aquamarine  or  Beryl. 
The  principal  colour  of  this  gem  is  pale 
sea  green,  (whence  its  name)  passing  on 
the  one  hand  into  greenish  blue,  and  light 
sky  blue,  and  on  the  other  into  greenish 
yellow,  and  wine  yellow.  Sometimes  the 
same  crystal  presents  two  or  more  colours, 
and  sometimes  it  is  iridescent.  Its  primi- 
tive crystalline  form  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Emerald,  which  circumstance,  toge- 
ther with  the  striking  analogy  exhibited 
by  the  analysis  of  these  two  substances, 
has  induced  some  very  able  modern  mine- 
ralogists to  consider  them  as  one  and  the 
same  species.  The  Emerald  and  the  Beryl 
however,  differ  so  materially  as  gems  in 
the  public  estimation,  that  we  shall  on 
this  account  follow  the  example  of  Wer- 
ner, and  treat  of  them  as  distinct  substances. 
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The  usual  form  of  the  Aquamarine  is  a 
prism  of  six  or  twelve  sides,  deeply  striated 
longitudinally,  so  that  it  often  approaches 
towards  cylindrical ;  sometimes  a  thick 
prism  divides  at  one  extremity  into  a  mul- 
titude of  needleshaped  crystals,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  painter's  brush ;  sometimes  the 
crystals  are  jointed,  the  upper  extremity 
of  each  piece  being  concave  and  the  lower 
convex ;  sometimes  a  crystal  will  present 
the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  across, 
and  afterwards  ill  mended,  the  two  pieces 
not  being  in  the  same  perpendicular,  and 
the  place  of  the  fracture  being  surrounded 
as  it  were  with  a  callus.  The  size  of  the 
crystals  varies  extremely  from  mere  threads 
to  prisms  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
about  four  inches  in  thickness  ;  these  latter 
however  are  never  sufficiently  transparent 
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and  perfect  for  the  use  of  the  jeweller. 
Its  cross  fracture  is  conchoidal;  its  longi- 
tudinal is  more  or  less  foliated.  Its  hard- 
ness is  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  rock 
crystal ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about 
2.7. 

Its  constituent   parts,   according   to   an 
analysis  by  Vauquelin,  are, 
68  .  Silex. 
15  .  Alumine. 
14  .  Glucine. 
2  .  Lime. 
1  .  Oxide  of  Iron. 
Aquamarine  occurs  imbedded  in  graphic 
granite,  also  in    mineral  veins   with    clay, 
garnet,  fluor  spar,  and   topaz.     The  best 
are  procured  in  Brazil,  in  Siberia,  and  in 
Ceylon.     It  is  also  found,  but  of  very   in- 
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ferior  quality,  in  North  America, in  France, 
and  in  Scotland. 

Aquamarine,  though  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  the  gems,  and  the  most  abundant,  is  in 
considerable  demand,  and  is  esteemed  a 
fashionable  stone.  The  finest  in  colour 
that  I  ever  saw  was  brought  by  me  from 
Brazil;  it  weighed  when  cut  and  polished 
an  ounce  and  a  quarter  troy.  A  profile  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  frontispiece. 
Aquamarines  occur  in  general  of  a  suf- 
ficient size  for  necklaces,  in  which  form  they 
are  usually  worn ;  they  are  also  used  for 
broaches,  and  not  unfrequently  for  seal- 
stones,  and  intaglios.  The  large  prisms 
are  in  esteem  among  the  Turks  for  handles 
of  stilettos. 

This  gem  is  a  pleasant  one  for  the  lapi- 
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dary  to  work,  as  it  stands  cutting  and  po- 
lishing vvithoiit  risk.    Want  of  lustre,  and 
paleness,  and    weakness  of    colour,   being 
the  defects  to>  which  it  is  chiefly  subject, 
it  is  requ  isite  that  a  good  stone  should  have 
a  sufficient    depth    in  proportion    to    its 
spread,  and  that  it  should  be  formed  with 
a  small  table,  a  high  bizel,  and  with  the 
under  part  cut  into  delicate  steps. 

The  only  substance  with  which  the  com- 
mon Aquamarine  is  likely  to  be  confounded 
is  the  blue  Topaz,  from  which  however  it 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  inferior  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  consequently  inferior  lus- 
tre. The  Beryl*,  or  greenish  yellow  variety 
of  Aquamarine  is  soaietimes  mistaken  for 
the    Chrysoberyl  ;  but  though  resembling 


*  When  of  a  good  colour  it  is  best  cut  in  star  facets. 
I  2 
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this  gem  in  colour,  it  is  gieatly  inferior  to 
it  in  lustre,  hardness,  aad  specific  gra- 
vity. 

Tourmaline. 
The  colour  of  Tourmaliae  is  green  with 
more  or  less  of  a  tinge  of  brown  or  blue  ; 
hence  it  passes  on  one  hand  into  yellowish 
and  reddish  brown,  hyacinth  red,  and 
even  crimson  red,  and  on  the  other  hand 
into  indigo  blue,  sky  blue,  and  violet. 
The  colours  are  mostly  dull  and  somewhat 
muddy,  and  often  are  so  dark  as  to  appear 
nearly  black.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  rol- 
led pieces,  but  generally  crystallized.  Its 
primitive  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid, 
which  may  be  considered  as  composed  of 
two  trihedral  pyramids  united  by  their 
bases.  The  actual  crystals  are  prisms  of 
three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  sides;    and  the 
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terminal  pyramidls  scarcely  ever  correspond 
to  each  other  ini  the  number  or  situation 
of  their  faces.  It  varies  greatly  in  the 
degree  of  its  tirainsparency  ;  those  speci- 
mens which  pos;sess  this  quality  in  the 
greatest  perfectic^n  being,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, best  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  jewel- 
ler. Its  hardnesis  somewhat  exceeds  that 
of  quartz.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
3.0  to  3.3.  When  warmed  to  a  degree  not 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water  it  be- 
comes electric  ;  and  if  in  this  state  a  thread 
of  silk  tied  at  the  end  of  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax be  presented  to  the  crystal,  the 
silk  will  be  attracted  by  one  extremity, 
and  repelled  by  the  other.  It  is  fusible 
before  the  bllowpipe  into  a  spungy  greyish- 
white  enamel.  According  to  the  most 
recent  analysis  it  is  composed   of  from  40 
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to  43  per  cent,  of  silex,  and  nearly  the 
same  proportion  of  alumine  ;  of  about  10 
per  cent,  of  soda,  and  of  a  variable  pro- 
portion, never  exceeding  8  or  9  per  cent.) 
and  often  much  less,  of  iron,  and  man- 
ganese. 

Tourmaline  is  found  in  Granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  the  most  beautiful  are  imported  from 
Ceylon  and  Brazil.  The  yellowish  green 
and  Hyacinth  brown  varieties  chiefly  come 
from  the  former  place ;  the  smoky  green 
and  blue  varieties  from  the  latter,  whence 
they  are  often  called  Brazilian  Emeralds 
and  Sapphires.  Of  these  I  have  had  crys- 
tals in  my  possession  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  held  in  considerable 
estimation  in  Brazil,  being  worn  in  rings 
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chiefly  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
In  Europe  this  gem  ranks  among  the  less 
valuable  ones,  on  account  of  its  little  lustre 
and  the  smoky  or  muddy  tone  of  its  co- 
lour; yet,  when  well  selected,  when  cut 
thin,  and  set  with  a  suitable  foil,  it  possesses 
considerable  beauty. 

The  red  Tourmaline  is  found  in  Siberia, 
Ava,  and  Ceylon,  and  when  free  from  flaws 
is  a  very  fine  stone.  The  most  splendid 
specimen  of  this  variety  is  in  the  Greville 
collection  at  the  British  Museum:  it  was 
presented  to  Col.  Symes  by  the  king  of 
Ava,  and  is  valued  at  £1000  sterling. 
Jargoon. 

The  colour  of  Jargoon  is  grey  with  tinges 
of  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity ;  but  generally  smoky 
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and  ill  defined.  It  usually  occurs  in  worn 
angular  pieces,  or  in  small  detached  crys- 
tals,* either  octohedral,  which  is  the  pri- 
mitive form,  or  with  a  four  sided  prism- 
interposed  between  the  terminal  pyramids.' 
The  surface  of  the  crystals  is  smooth  and 
brightly  shining,  approaching  nearer  to 
the  lustre  of  the  Diamond  than  any  other 
gem.  Its  fracture  is  conchoidal.  It  is 
doubly  refractive,  but  seldom  perfectly 
transparent.  Its  hardness  is  somewhat  su- 
perior to  that  of  quartz.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  4.3.  to  4.6.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  colour, 
but  is  infusible.  Its  component  parts, 
according  to  Vauquelin,  are, 


*  Rarely  exceeding  six  or  eight  carats. 
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66 .  Zircon. 
31  .  Silex. 
2  .  Oxide  of  Iron. 
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It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  sand  of  a  river 
in  Ceylon,  accompanied  by  Sapphire,  Spi- 
nelle,  TourmaUne,  &c. 

This  gem  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  About  a  century  ago, 
when  it  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  variety 
of  real  Diamond,  few  of  the  precious  stones 
were  in  greater  request,  especially  for 
mourtting  ornaments,  for  which  the  dark 
tone  of  its  colour  combined  with  its  almost 
adamantine  lustre  was  supposed  peculiarly 
appropriate.  At  present  it  is  entirely  dis- 
carded and  bears  no  price  in  the  market, 
nor  any  place  in  the  public  esteem. 
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Hyacinth  diiFers  from  Jargoon  merely 
in  colour.  It  is  of  a  red  orange  passing 
into  poppy  colour ;  and  when  bright  and 
free  from  flaws  is  a  very  superb  ring-stone. 
It  is  of  rare  occurrence  however  in  modern 
jewellery :  the  largest  pieces  are  sometimes 
employed  as  seal  stones. 
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CHAP.  V. 

opal amethyst rock    crystal 

garnet— adularia—labrador  spar 
— cat's  eye. 

A  HE  colour  of  Opal  is  milk  white  or  pearl 
gr<ey,  and  when  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  light  is  pale  rose  red,  and  wine  yellow, 
with  a  milky  semi-transparence:  by  re- 
flected light  it  exhibits,  as  its  position  is 
slightly  varied,  the  clearest  and  most  beau- 
tiful iridescent  colours,  particularly  ver- 
digris and  Emerald  green,  golden  yellow, 
fire-red,  bright  blue,  rich  violet  purple,  and 
pearl  grey :  all  these  tints  are  usually  ex- 
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hibited  in  the  same  specimen,  being  ar- 
ranged in  small  spangles,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  Harlequin  Opal,  or  in  broader  plates, 
or  in  waved  and  flame-shaped  delineations  : 
sometimes  only  one  colour  is  present,  and 
of  these  the  most  esteemed  are  the  rich 
orange  yellow,  called  the  Golden  Opal,  and 
the  vivid  Emerald  green.  The  colours  of 
this  gem  are  the  more  bright  and  beautiful, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  oc- 
casioned not  by  any  particular  tinge  of 
the  substance  itself,  but  by  the  remarkable 
power  which  it  possesses  of  refracting  the 
solar  rays.  It  occurs  in  rolled  pieces  or 
disseminated  in  small  veins  through  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  clay  porphyry.  Its  lustre 
is  vitreous,  its  fracture  conchoidal.  In 
hardness  it  ec^uals  quartz,  but  is  remarkably 
brittle;  hence  it  is  penetrated  by  cracks  in 
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all  directions,  and  can  very  rarely  be  obtain- 
ed in  pieces  as  large  as  a  small  nut.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  very  low,  being  no  more 
than  2.1.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  blowpipe  it  crackles  and  flies,  but  does 
not  melt.  Its  constituent  parts,  according  to 
Klaproth,  are, 

90  .  Silex. 
10  .  Water. 


100 
It  used  to  be  found  near  Freyburg   in 
Saxony,  but   is  at  present  met  with  only 
near  Kaschau,  in  Upper  Hungary. 

From  want  of  hardness  and  of  crystal- 
line form,  the  Opal  can  scarcely  be  rknked 
among  the  gems.  It  has,  however,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  been  very  highly 
esteemed.     A  Roman  senator   was  threat- 
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ened  with  death  by  Nero,  unless  he  should 
give  up  to  the  emperor  an  Opal  ring   of 
exquisite  beauty,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
senator  resigned   his  life,  rather   than  sur- 
vive   the    loss  of   his    ring.     Among    the 
eastern  nations  at  the  present  day  the  Opal 
ranks  higher  than  it  does  in  Europe ;    nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.     JFrom  the  gene- 
ral  seclusion   in  which   not  only  women, 
but  even  men   of  rank,   pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  possession  of  gems  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  their  intrinsic  beauty,  on 
the  degree  in   which  they  are  capable  of 
gratifying,  without  satiating  the   taste   or 
vanity  of  their  owners.     In  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  (with   the   exception  of   a    few 
amateurs,)  gems   are  considered   as  mere 
ornaments,  being   admired   less  on   their 
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own  account  than  for  the  general  homage 
that  they  receive  from  others.  Hence  the 
brilliancy,  the  far-darting  lustre  of  a  jewel, 
the  distance  from  which  it  concenters  the 
gaze  of  by-standers  on  its  wearer,  is  its 
supreme  merit  among  us.  The  colours  and 
fire  of  the  Opal  require  a  near  inspection 
for  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  beauty,  which 
undoubtedly  greatly  detracts  from  its 
worth  as  an  ornament.  Fine  stones  are 
extrenriely  rare,  and  are  generally  used  for 
ear-drops  and  rings ;  sometimes,  however, 
they  are  set  with  groups  and  clusters  of 
other  gems.  When  plates  of  porphyry* 
can  be  procured  sufficiently  rich  in  veins 
of  Opal,  they  form  a  superb  material  for 
snuff-boxes,  and  similar  articles.     Opal  is, 


*  The  matrix  of  Opal. 
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upon  the  whole,  too  soft  and  fragile  to  en- 
dure the  ordinary  process  of  the  lapidary; 
it  requires  the  utmost  management  in 
working,  and  a  moment  of  inattention  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  beauty.  It  is  al- 
ways cut  €71  cahocJion. 

The  most  valuable  Opals  are  called 
Oriental,  and  in  fact  small  rounded  pieces 
of  it  occur  in  the  sand  of  Ceylon ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  jewellers  derive  the  whole 
of  their  supplies  of  this  substance  from 
Hungary. 

Amethyst. 
The  colour  of  Amethyst  is  violet-blue 
of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  not  unfre- 
quently  passing  in  the  same,  specimen  from 
the  richest  tinge  to  almost  colourless.  It 
occurs  massive,  in  rolled  pieces,  or  in  hexa- 
hedral   prismatic  crystals,  terminated  by 
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hexahedral  pyramids   like  quartz,  or  rock 
crj'stal,  of  which  indeed  it  is  merely  a  va- 
riety.    Its  crystals  are  rarely   so   distinct 
as  those  of  quartz,  being  for  the  most  part 
laterally   aggregated   by  the  whole  length 
of  the  prisms,  the  terminal  pyramids  alone 
being  separate  from  each  other;  hence  a 
fracture  of  the  mass  in  the  direction  of  the 
prisms  presents  a   coarsely   fibrous   struc- 
ture.    Itis  lustre  is  vitreous   and  more  or 
less   shining,  according    to    the  degree  of 
transparence,    which    varies   considerably. 
It  gives  fire  with  steel,  but  yields  to  the  file. 
Its  specific   gravity  is  about  2.7.     Before 
the  blowpipe  it   becomes  colourless,   but 
does  not  enter  into  fusion.     It  appears  to 
be  nearly  pure  siliceous  earth  coloured  by 
a  very  minute  portion  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, 
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It  occurs  in  veins,  or  forming  the  in- 
terior part  of  agate  balls  in  trap  rocks. 

Amethyst  is  valued  by  the  jeweller  jn 
proportion  to  the  depth,  the  richness,  and 
uniformity  of  its  colour,  and  its  perfect 
transparency;  when  complete  in  all  these 
requisites  it  forms  a  stone  of  exquisite 
beauty ;  its  colour  being  perhaps  more 
generally  attractive  than  that  of  any  other 
gem,  especially  as  it  may  be  attained  of 
as  large  a  size  as  can  be  conveniently 
worn. 

The  most  showy  form  in  which  Ame- 
thysts can  be  made  up  is  in  necklaces,  and 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  number  of  per- 
fect stones  with  precisely  the  same  tint  of 
colour,  such  suites  are  very  valuable,  and 
in  great  estimation  among  personages  of 
the  highest  rank :  the   finest  known  is  in 
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the  possession  of  her  Majesty.  Amethyst 
is  often  employed  as  a  ring  stone ;  and 
when  of  a  deep  vivid  tinge  will  sustain 
with  advantage  the  presence  of  the  Dia- 
mond; hence  it  is  not  unfrequently  set 
round  with  brilliants.  Pale  coloured  stones 
require  the  skilful  assistance  of  the  jewel- 
ler in  suiting  them  with  the  proper  foil ; 
but  good  ones  want  no  such  help,  and  the 
less  gold  that  is  employed  in  making  them 
up  the  better.  The  Amethyst  is  almost 
the  only  coloured  stone  that  can  be  worn 
with  mourning,  a  casual  advantage  which 
however  adds  considerably  to  its  value. 

The  best  Amethysts  come  from  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  although  commonly  called 
Oriental  Amethysts,  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  a  much  more  valuable  gem, 
the  true  Oriental  Amethyst,  or  violet  co- 
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loured  Sapphire.  Next  in  esteem  are  the 
Brazilian  Amethysts;  they  are  procured 
in  the  mining  districts  of  that  rich  country 
at  considerable  expence.  The  Amethysts 
of  the  jeweller  are  almost  entirely  obtained 
from  the  above  mentioned  places.  Siberia, 
and  various  countries  in  Europe,  especially 
Germany  and  Spain,  furnish  inferior,  though 
beautiful  Amethysts,  proper  for  snufF 
boxes,  and  other  inlaid  articles. 

As  violet  coloured.  Quartz  goes  by  the 
name  of  Amethyst,  so  when  clear  and  colour- 
less it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 

Crystal,  or  Rock  Crystal. 

The  usual  form  under  which  this  variety 
presents  itself  is  in  distinct  hexabedral 
prismatic  crystals,  implanted  by  one  ex- 
tremity in  opake  amorphous  Quartz,  and 
terminated  at  the  other  by  a  hexahedral 
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pyramid ;  the  bulk  of  these  Crystals  varies 
from  very  small  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  clearest  and  most  esteemed  Rock  Crys- 
tal comes  from  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
in    blocks    not  unfrequently  from    50    to 
lOOlbs.  in  weight:  in  Switzerland  and  the 
province  of  Auvergne  in  France,  very  fine 
specimens  are   procured,  and  inferior  ones, 
either  with   regard  to    clearness    or    size, 
occur  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  our  own  country  the  substances  called 
Bristol,   Buxton,  Cornish,   and   Irish  Dia- 
monds, are    clear  pyramidal    Crystals  of 
Quartz. 

Rock  Crystal,  according  to  its  quality, 
is  sold  from  5  to  20  shillings  a  lb.  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  into  spectacle  glasses  ; 
and  is  employed  also  in  lockets  and  in- 
ferior rings;  it  is  sometimes  made  into  small 
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vases,  and  occasionally  it  is  used  for  seal 
stones.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  was  in  great 
request  for  buckles  and  buttons,  at  which 
time  many  people  were  employed  in  ma- 
nufacturing and  cutting  it,  chiefly  for  the 
Birmingham  market. 

The  most  esteemed  pieces  of  Rock  Crys- 
tal are  those  containing  slender  needles 
of  Titanium,  Crystals  of  Chlorite,  &c.;  they 
are  not  without  beauty,  and  are  made  up 
into  snuff  boxes,  and  similar  articles. 

Rock  Crystal  occasionally  is  met  with 
of  a  beautiful  pale  pink  colour,  in  which 
state  it  is  known  among  mineralogists  by 
the  name  of  Rose  Quartz.  As  an 
ornamental  substance  it  is  considerably 
superior  to  the  colourless  Rock  Crystal, 
but  appears  to  be  as  yet  almost  wholly  un- 
known to  the  jewellers. 
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The  most  valuable  variety,  however,  of 
this  mineral,  next  to  the  Amethyst,  is  the 
Yellow  Crystal,  known  also  by  the 
names  of  Topazine  Quartz,  Smoke  Quartz, 
False  Topaz,  ^c.  Its  colour  is  yellow,  of 
various  degrees  of  density,  often  equalling 
in  this  respect  the  Saxon  Topaz,  though 
considerably  inferior  to  the  Brazilian  :  not 
unfrequently  the  yellow  is  combined  with 
a  smoky  brown,  forming,  when  this  latter 
tinge  does  not  predominate,  a  colour  of 
great  warmth  and  richness.  It  is  often 
made  up  into  necklaces  and  ear-drops, 
but  is  more  generally  employed  as  broach 
stones  and  for  seals ;  it  stands  engraving  ex- 
cellently well,  and  no  stone  is  more  fa- 
shionable, or  in  more  general  use  for  the 
latter  purposes.  To  this  high  degre.e  of 
esteem    it  is   indebted    partly  to  its    own 
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merits,  and  partly  to  national  partiality. 
The  Mountain  of  Cairngouram,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, has  furnished  and  still  continues 
to  afford  many  fine  specimens,  chiefly  of 
the  smoky  variety  ;  these  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  lapidaries  of  Edinburgh,  met 
with  a  ready  sale  among  the  Scottish  gentle- 
men, as  the  native  produce  of  their  country: 
the  taste  or  fashion  soon  extended  itself 
into  England,  and  this  increased  demand 
has  induced  the  merchants  to  import  from 
Brazil  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow 
Crystal,  the  quaHty  of  which  is  for  the 
most  part  superior  to  the  true  Cairngou- 
ram  stones,  though,  in  compliance  with 
popular  prejudice,  they  are  generally  sold 
under  that  name.  The  price  of  inferior 
seal  stones  varies  from  ten  shillingrs  to  three 
or  four  pounds  a  piece,  but  those  of  superior 
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beauty  will  bring  from  five  to  ten  guineas. 
Those  specimens  tbat  have  a  pure  full  wine 
yellow  colour,  are  very  often  disposed  of 
as  Topazes,  when  cut  and  set  in  foil. 

This  stone  is  best  cut  in  steps,  when 
used  either  for  seals,  or  for  other  purposes ; 
the  breadth  of  the  table  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  fulness  of  the  colour  ;  and  it 
should  be  carefully  set  with  a  proper  foil, 
if  wanting  in  colour. 

Garnet. 
Although  Garnet,  considered  as  a  mine- 
ralogical  species,  varies  exceedingly  in 
colour,  in  transparence,  in  fracture,  and  in 
other  external  characters,  yet  those  that 
are  fit  for  the  purpose  of  the  jeweller,  are 
distinguished  by  the  following  properties. 
The  colour  is  blood  or  cherry  red,  often  on 
one  hand  mixed  more  or  less  with  blue,  so 
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as  to  present  various  tints  of  crimson,  of 
purple,  and  of  reddish  violet ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  yellow,  forming  orange, 
red,  and  hyacinth  brown.  It  occurs  crys- 
tallized, in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  im- 
bedded in  mica  slate,  and  in  other  primitive 
rocks ;  or  uncrystallized,  in  roundish 
grains,  imbedded  in  serpentine,  and  in  cer- 
tain trap-rocks.  Its  size  varies  from  the 
smallest  piece  that  can  be  worked,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  nut ;  when  exceeding  this,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  free  from  flaws,  or  possessed 
of  the  requisite  degree  of  transparency. 
Its  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  its  internal  lus- 
tre is  vitreous,  and  brightly  shining ;  its 
hardness  exceeds  that  of  quartz ;  its  spe- 
cific gravity  varies  from  3.7  to  4.2.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  is  fusible  without  much 
difficulty  into  a  black  enamel.      It  seems 
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liable  to  great  variety  both  in  the  number 
and  relative  proportion  of  its  component 
parts.  Silex,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumine, 
appear  to  be  its  essential  ingredients. 

The  Garnets  of  commerce  come  from 
Bohemia,  from  Ceylon,  from  Brazil,  and 
from  Pegu.  The  city  of  Sirian,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  latter  country,  having  formerly 
been  the  chief  mart  for  the  best  Garnets, 
these  are  usually  denominated,  by  corru|> 
tion,  Syrian  Garnets,  as  if  they  came  from 
Syria.  The  real  native  country,  however, 
of  any  particular  lot  of  Garnets,  after  it 
has  passed  through  a  few  hands,  can  sel- 
dom be  known,  and  hence,  the  merchants 
are  in  the  habit  of  naming  them  Sirian, 
Bohemian,  or  Ceylonese,  rather  from  their 
relative  value  and  fineness,  than  from  the 
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country  from  which  they  are  supposed  to 
come. 

The  Sirian  Garnet  is  the  most  esteemed. 
Its  colour  is  a  violet  purple,  which  in  some 
rare  specimens,  enables  it  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  finest  Oriental  Ame- 
thyst ;  it  is  also  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  varieties  of  Garnet,  in  preserving  its 
colour,  unmixed  with  the  black  tinge  that 
generally  obscures  this  gem,  even  when  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  unassisted  by 
foil.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  this  stone 
that  it  loses  much  of  its  beauty  by  candle 
light,  as  it  then  acquires  an  orange  tinge, 
and  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  the 
real  Oriental  Amethyst. 

The  Bohemian  Garnet  is  generally  of  a 
dull  poppy  red,  and  when  held  between 
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the  eye  and  the  light,  a  hyacinth  orange 
tinge  is  very  discernible.  In  proportion  as 
this  latter  colour  prevails,  the  value  of  the 
stone  is  deteriorated.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  colour  of  the  stone  is  a  full  crim- 
son red,  it  is  called  fire  Garnet,  or  Pyrope ; 
its  value  is  considerable,  and  when  perfect, 
and  of  a  large  size,  is  excessively  rare,  and 
proportionably  esteemed.  The  best  way 
of  cutting  the  Pyrope  is  en  cabochon,  with 
a  row  or  two  of  small  facets,  round  the 
girdle  of  the  stone,  PL  2,  Fig.  11.  When 
cut  in  steps,  the  colour  appears  more  or 
less  black,  but  when  en  cabochon,  the 
point  on  which  the  light  falls,  displays  a 
brilliant  fire  red. 

Garnet  is  easily  worked,  and  when  facet 
cut,  is  almost  always,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  its  colour,  formed  into  thin  ta- 
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bles,  which  are  not  unfrequently  concave, 
or  hollowed  out  on  their  under  side.  Cut 
stones  of  this  latter  description,  when  skil- 
fully set  with  bright  silver  foil,  have  often 
been  sold  as  Rubies.  This  gem,  though 
common,  and  perhaps  rather  unfashionable 
at  present,  has  much  intrinsic  beauty.  It 
is  made  up  into  rings,  ear-drops  and  neck- 
laces. A  set  of  fine  Garnets,  was  consi- 
dered a  hundred  years  ago,  as  a  very  mag- 
nificent ornament  for  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank. 

Felspar. 

Several  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  used 
in  jewellery,  but  all  of  them  are  indebted 
for  this  distinction,  to  their  mutable  re- 
flection of  light,  or  in  one  word,  to  their 
being  chatoyant. 

The  purest  form  of  Felspar,  is  Adula- 
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ria,  the  colour  of  which  is  greenish  white ; 
it  occurs  massive,  or  crystalhzed,  in  com- 
pressed four  or  six-sided  prisms  ;  it  is  more 
or  less  semi-transparent,  with  a  bright 
somewhat  pearly  lustre.  Its  fracture  in 
one  direction,  is  imperfectly  conchoidal, 
and  in  the  other,  is  perfectly  foliated,  with 
a  double  rectangular  cleavage.  Its  hard- 
ness is  superior  to  that  of  glass,  but  not 
equal  to  that  of  quartz.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  2.5.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it 
melts  without  much  difficulty,  into  a  whit- 
ish glass.  Its  component  parts,  according 
to  an  analysis,  by  Vauquelin,  are 

64.  Silex 

20.  Alumine 
2.  Lime 

14.  Potash 
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It  occurs  in  veins,  in  primitive  moun- 
tains, particularly  in  that  part  of  St. 
Gothard,  called  Mont  Adula,  whence  its 
name. 

Of  this  substance,  the  variety  called 
Moonstone,  is  in  considerable  estimation, 
as  an  ornamental  stone;  it  is  characterized 
by  containing  bluish  white  spots,  which, 
when  held  to  the  light,  present  a  pearly  or 
silvery  play  of  colour,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  moon.  The  finest  specimens  come 
from  Ceylon;  and  the  most  valued  are 
those,  which,  when  cut  in  a  very  low  oval, 
present  the  silvery  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  stone.  The  softness  of  this,  and  of  the 
other  varieties  of  Felspar,  compared  with 
the  gems  and  precious  stones  already  men- 
tioned, is  so  great,  that  few  lapidaries  know 
how  to  work  it  to  the  best  advantage.     It 
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is  set  in  rinses  or  broaches  with  small  Rubies 
or  Emeralds,  with  which  it  forms  a  beau- 
tiful contrast.  Fine  stones  of  this  descrip- 
tion, are  scarce,  and  are  more  valued  on 
the  Continent  than  in  England. 

The  variety  called  Sunstone,  is  an 
adularia,  of  a  very  pale  yellowish  colour, 
almost  perfectly  transparent,  when  viewed 
in  one  direction,  but,  by  reflected  light, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  numberless 
minute  golden  spangles,  dispersed  through 
its  substance.  This  peculiar  appearance, 
which  k  found  in  some  other  varieties  of 
Felspar,  and  also,  sometimes  in  Quartz, 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  Aven- 
tiirine,  and  is  merely  an  accident,  occa- 
sioned either  by  imperceptible  flaws,  or  by 
an  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
laminae  ;  hke  other  happy  accidents,  how- 
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ever,  it  confers  an  additional  value  on 
those  stones  in  which  it  occurs.  The  Sun- 
stone  comes  chiefly  from  Siberia.  Amazon 
Stone,  is  a  Felspar  of  a  beautiful  bluish- 
green  colour,  slightly  translucent,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  varying  lustre  ;  and 
when  cut  properly,  forms  an  aventurine  of 
silvery  spangles,  in  a  green  base.  It  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal, 
in  Siberia,  and  is  sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, of  a  sufficient  size  to  be  fashioned  into 
small  vases,  and  other  ornaments. 
Labrador  Stone. 
This  is  another  variety  of  Felspar,  the 
proper  colour  of  which,  is  smoke  grey,  or 
dark  ash;  but  besides  this  fundamental 
colour,  it  presents  a  most  beautiful  play  of 
vivid  tints,  varying  according  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it   is  viewed ;  of  blue,  it  ex- 
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hibits  all  the  varieties  from  violet  to  smalt- 
blue  ;  of  green,  it  displays  the  pure  eme- 
rald-green, and  various  other  tinges  ap- 
proaching to  blue  on  one  hand,  and  to 
yellow  on  the  other :  of  yellow,  the  usual 
shades  are  gold  and  lemon  yellow,  verging 
into  deep  orange,  and  thence  into  rich  cop- 
per red,  and  tombac  brown.  The  parts 
exhibiting  these  beautiful  colours,  are  dis- 
posed in  irregular  spots  and  patches,  and 
the  same  spot,  if  held  in  different  posi- 
tions, displays  various  tints.  Of  these  co- 
lours, the  violet  and  the  red  are  the  most 
rare.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  stone, 
come  from  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  in  blocks 
of  sufficient  size  for  snuff  boxes,  and  simi- 
lar articles ;  it  is  also  used  for  broaches  and 
necklaces.  The  true  mode  of  cutting  it  is 
in  plain  very  flat  cabochon ;  and   a   good 
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deal  of  skill  is  required,  in  first  cutting  up 
the  block,  so  to  direct  the  section,  that  the 
iridescent  spots  on  which  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  substance  depends,  may  be  shewn 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Cat's  Eye. 
The  principal  colour  of  this  mineral,  is 
yellowish,  greenish,  or  ash  grey,  also  yel- 
lowish brown,  hair  brown,  and  hyacinth 
red,  it  is  found  also  sometimes  olive  green, 
and  blackish.  It  occurs  massive,  and  in 
roundish  pieces  ;  but  is  usually  brought  to 
Europe,  ready  cut  in  high  cabochon,  in 
which  state,  it  presents  a  peiculiar  floating 
light,  resembling  the  eye  of  the  animal 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  com- 
monly* more  or  less  translucent,  but  is 
sometimes  met  with  perfectly  semi-trans- 
parent ;  when  broken,  it  presents  a  small 
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and  imperfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  with  a 
shining  histre,  between  vitreous  and  resinous. 
In  many  specimens  there  may  be  observed 
small  parallel  white  fibres,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  its  peculiar  play 
of  light;  but  the  semi-transparent  varie- 
ties, which  are  equally  chatoyant  as  the 
more  opake  ones,  offer  no  such  appear- 
ance. It  is  as  hard  as  rock  crystal,  and 
easily  frangible.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.6. 
By  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  it  loses  its 
lustre  and  transparency,  and  in  very  small 
fragments  is,  according  to  Saussure,  fusible, 
though  with  difficulty,  before  the  blow- 
pipe. From  two  analyses  by  Klaproth, 
it  appears  to  contain  about  95  per  cent,  of 
silex,  with  minute  portions  of  alumine, 
lime,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  comes  from 
Ceylon  and  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  but  of 
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its  geological  situation  we  are  wholly   ig- 
norant. 

This  stone  is  rarely  met  with  of  larger 
size  than  a  hazle  nut,  most  of  the  speci- 
mens being  considerably  smaller.  Of  the 
nearly  opake  varieties,  the  red  and  the 
almost  white,  are  the  most  esteemed;  but 
whether  opake  or  semi-transparent,  the 
great  merit  of  the  stone  depends  on  its 
play  of  colour,  which  when  perfect,  and 
strongly  marked,  produces  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  striking  effect.  It  is  employed  as 
a  ring  stone,  and  is  in  considerable  estima- 
tion. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


TURQUOIS LAPIS-LAZULI CHRYSO- 

PRASE SEMI-OPAL CARNELIAN 

SARDONYX AGATE — JASPER. 

TURQUOIS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Turquois,  one 
a  variety  of  fossil  ivory,  the  other,  proba- 
bly, a  peculiar  mineral  substance. 

The  former  (called  also  Turquoise  de  ^lou- 
velle  roche,)  is  of  a  sky  blue  colour,  passing 
into  greenish-blue  and  apple-green,  often 
presenting  black  dendritical  delineations, 
which  greatly  impair  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  substance.  The  remains  of  animal 
organization  are  visible  in  its  texture,  which 
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presents  slender  fibres  of  a  lighter  tinge 
than  the  rest  of  the  mass,  either  parallel, 
or  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  net-work,  according  as  the  section  has 
been  made  parallel  to  the  length  or  thick- 
ness of  the  tusk.  Its  hardness  is  somewhat 
superior  to  that  of  glass  ;  it  effervesces 
slightly  with  acids,  and  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  3.  to  3.5.  It  appears  from 
analysis,  to  be  bone  or  ivory,  coloured  by 
phosphate  of  iron. 

The  other  kind,  called  Turquoise  de  vieille 
roche,  although  nearly  resembling  the  for- 
mer in  colour,  may  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters  : — Its  texture 
is  perfectly  even  and  uniform ;  its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  2.  to  2.5  :  it  does  not 
effervesce  with  acids.     It  is  composed,  ac- 
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cording  to  Descotils,    chiefly  of  alumine, 
coloured  by  phosphate  of  copper. 

In  commerce,  however,  the  two  varie- 
ties of  Turquois,  are  for  the  most  part,  con- 
founded together,  the  distinction  of  orien- 
tal and  occidental,  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  analogous  cases,  serving  only  to  dis- 
criminate the  finest  from  the  inferior  spe- 
cimens, without  any  reference  to  the  real 
or  supposed  place  of  their  origin,  or  the 
difi'erence  in  their  chemical  composition. 

The  most  valued  kinds  of  Turquois, 
come  from  Persia,  but  the  best  specimens 
rarely  reach  Europe,  being  eagerly  bought 
up  by  the  Grandees  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
adjacent  Mahometan  states,  among  whom, 
it  is  held  in  higher  estimation  than  it  en- 
joys in  Europe.  Destitute  as  the  Turquois 
is,  of  the  lustre  that  characterizes  the  real 
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gems,  and  of  the  variable  tints  which  so 
agreeably  distinguish  most  of  the  other 
precious  stones,  being  likewise  opake,  and 
not  admitting  of  a  very  high  polish,  there 
is  nothing  but  the  agreeable  tone  of  its 
colour  which  can  recommend  this  sub- 
stance to  the  notice  of  the  jeweller.  The 
latter  character,  however,  it  possesses  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  especially  by  can- 
dle-hghl. 

Being  at  present  in  fashion,  the  demand 
for  this  stone  is  considerably  greater  than 
the  supply  ;  on  which  account,  imitations  of 
it  in  paste,  are  very  frequent.  In  these  false 
stones,  the  colour  is  given  very  correctly, 
but  the  vitreous  gloss  and  lustre  is  much 
higher  than  that  which  characterizes  the 
real  stone ;  and  usually  minute  conchoidal 
fractures  appear  in  the  girdle,  where  it  is 
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rough,  in  order  to  receive  the  setting,  that 
afford  a  certain  mark  of  discrimination. 

Turquois  is  cut  in  low  cabochon,  and  is 
employed  for  rings  and  ear-drops  ;  it  is 
frequently  surrounded  with  Diamonds,  and 
contrasts  agreeably  with  gold.  In  Turkey 
and  Persia,  it  is  used  principally  as  a  ring 
stone,  and  to  adorn  the  handles  of  stil- 
lettos. 

Lapis  Lazuli. 

The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  Prussian 
blue,  smalt  blue,  or  sky  blue  ;  it  occurs  in 
mass,  never  having  been  found  crystallized ; 
it  is  usually  translucent  on  the  edges  ;  is 
harder  than  glass,  but  may  be  scratched 
by  quartz ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
2.7  to  2.9,  probably  on  account  of  the  py- 
rites with  which  it  is  more  or  less  mixed. 
When  broken,  it  exhibits  a  fine  grained  un- 
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even  fracture,  and  a  faintly  glimmering 
lustre. 

When  pulverized,  it  effervesces  slightly 
with  acids  ;  when  calcined,  and  afterwards 
digested  in  acids,  it  becomes  gelatinous. 
The  intense  heat  of  the  blow-pipe  causes 
it  to  melt  into  a  whitish  enamel ;  but  its 
colour  is  not  affected  by  a  low  red  heat. 
The  colouring  matter  of  this  stone,  when 
extracted,  by  a  process  not  necessary  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  place,  forms  that 
beautiful  and  durable,  but  expensive  pig- 
ment, called  ultramarine. 

It  is  found  in  Siberia,  near  the  Lake 
Baikal ;  also  in  Persia,  in  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  in  the  island  Hainan,  in  the  Chinese 
sea.  It  generally  occurs  mixed  with  Fel- 
spar, Quartz,  and   grains  of  Iron  Pyrites, 
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which  last  substance  was  formerly  mistaken 
for  specks  and  spangles  of  native  gold. 

The  beauty  of  its  colour  has  introduced 
this  stone  into  jewellery,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  lustre,  and  incapability  of  re- 
ceiving a  very  exquisite  polish.  It  is  usu- 
ally made  up  into  broaches,  being  very 
rarely  employed  as  a  seal  stone,  on  account 
of  its  comparative  softness. 

Chrysoprase. 
The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  apple- 
green,  passing  into  grass  and  olive  green, 
and  greenish  white.  It  is  found  massive 
and  in  thick  plates,  but  never  crystallized. 
Its  hardness  is  a  little  inferior  to  that  of 
quartz.  When  broken,  it  exhibits  an  even 
or  fine  splintery,  or  flat  conchoidal  fracture, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  lustre.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.25. 
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Before  tlie  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  but 
loses  its  colour.  It  has  been  analyzed  with 
great  care  by  Klaproth,  and  appears  to 
be  composed  of 

96 .  16  Silex 

0 .  83  Lime 

1 .  00  Oxide  of  Nickel 


97.99 

It  passes  into  Hornstone  and  Chalcedo- 
ny, and,  in  fact,  seems  to  differ  from  this 
latter,  in  little  else  than  colour. 

When  kept  long  in  a  warm  and  dry  si- 
tuation, it  is  apt  iu  lose  the  greatest  part 
of  its  colour. 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Ko- 
semiitz,  in  Lower  Silesia,  imbedded  in  ser- 
pentine, and  accompanied  by  Quartz, 
Opal,  and  Chalcedony. 
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As  an  article  of  jewellery,  it  is  in  but 
little  estimation  in  this  country,  though  it 
holds  a  high  rank  on  the  continent.  The 
Kings  of  Prussia,  in  whose  territory  the 
mine  of  this  substance  is  situated,  allow  it 
to  be  opened  only  once  in  three  years,  and 
monopolize  most  of  the  finest  specimens 
that  are  procured.  Pieces  for  ring  stones, 
when  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  very  deli- 
cate apple-green  colour,  will  sell  at  Berlin 
or  Vienna,  for  ten  or  twenty  guineas.  It 
is  worn  both  in  rings  and  in  broaches, 
being  sometimes  set  with  brilliants,  but 
oftener  with  pearls.  The  best  way  of  cut- 
ting it  is  en  cabochon ;  when  facet-cut,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  it  is  entirely  ruined. 
It  is  seen  to  the  most  advantage  by  candle- 
light, and  when  well  made  up,  is  very 
beautiful. 
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CHALCEDONY CARNELIAN — SARDE. 

The  usual  colour  of  Chalcedony  is  milk- 
white,  tending  more  or  less,  to  smalt  blue  : 
the  latter  varieties  are  the  rarest,  and  the 
most  esteemed,  and  are  called  by  the 
French  lapidaries,  Sapphirine.  It  is  more 
or  less  semi-transparent,  and  often  exhibits 
concentric  bands  or  stripes.  Its  hardness 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  Quartz,  and  it  is 
not  very  easily  broken  ;  the  fractured  sur- 
face is  even,  passing  into  finely  splintery 
and  flat  conchoida],  with  little  or  no  lustre. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2.6.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  infusible,  but  becomes  of  a  dead 
opake  white  colour.  It  occurs  in  cluster- 
ed, stalactitic,  and  mammillated  masses ; 
also  in  veins,  and  in  balls,  called  G codes, 
composed  of  concentric  laminae.  It  was 
anciently  procured  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Chalcedon,  in  Lesser  Asia,  whence  its 
name;  at  present  it  is  procured  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  India  and  Arabia,  from  Hun- 
gary and  Saxony,  from  different  places  in 
Scotland,  from  the  Ferroe  and  Shetland 
Islands,  from  Iceland,  &c. 

Chalcedony  is  capable  of  an  exquisite 
polish,  and  from  its  hardness  and  tough- 
ness, is  an  excellent  material  to  engrave 
upon ;  hence  it  is  made  into  broaches  and 
various  other  elegant  and  ornamental  ar- 
ticles :  those  varieties  are  preferred  by  the 
engraver,  the  tint  of  which  is  perfectly  uni- 
form, and  uninterrupted  by  zones  and 
other  accidents  ;  these  latter  being  most 
suited  to  broaches,  small  vases,  and  similar 
works. 

Those  Chalcedonies  that  contain  arbo- 
rescent crystallizations  of  iron,  or  of  manga* 
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nese,  are  called  Mocho  Stones,  and  when 
fine,  bear  a  hio^h  price;  they  are  used 
chiefly  for  broaches  and  ring  stones. 

Many  of  the  Chalcedonies,  especially 
the  oriental  ones,  have  a  yellowish,  instead 
of  a  bluish  colour;  these  are  known  in 
the  market,  by  the  name  of  White  Came- 
Hans. 

From  the  white  Carnelian  to  the  red,  the 
gradation  is  quite  insensible,  through  va- 
rious tints  of  yellow,  to  orange,  flesh  red, 
and  blood  red,  mixed  more  or  less  with 
brown.  The  most  esteemed  Carnelians  are 
of  a  perfectly  uniform  tinge,  without  any 
undulations,  and  free  from  that  muddiness 
of  tint  to  which  the  European  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  stone  are  so  peculiarly  lia* 
ble.  The  finest  pieces  are  brought  from  Ara- 
bia^  and  from  Cam  bay  and  Surat,  in  India. 
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The  bright  colour  and  high  polish  of  Car- 
nclian,  have  rendered  it  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  the  favourite  substance 
for  necklaces,  broaches,  seal  stones  and 
ring  stones  ;  many  of  the  Cameos  exhibit- 
ing the  most  exquisite  efforts  of  ancienl 
art,  are  cut  in  this  stone. 

It  is  difficidt  to  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  Carnelian  and  Sarde ; 
the  lattt^r,  however,  when  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  is  of  a  full  rich  brown,  tending 
more  or  less  to  orange  or  yellow,  and  when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  exhi- 
bits a  deep  ruby-red  colour.  The  Sarde  is 
procured  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
but  is  extremely  rare,  when  compared 
with  Carnelian,  and  bears  a  much  higher 
price. 

Both  Chalcedonies  and   Carnelians  fre- 
u  2 
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quently  exhibit  two   or  more   colours,  ar- 
ranged in  bands,    or   concentric  laminae. 
These  varieties    are  called   Agates;  there 
are  also  other  Agates,  consisting  of  frag- 
ments  of  Jasper,  of    Heliotrope,  of  Car- 
nelian,  &c.  cemented  by  a  paste  of  Chal- 
cedony ;    these  are  called  ruin  Agates,  or 
brecciated  Agates.      To  the  first  class,  be- 
long those  beautiful  glandular  concretions, 
commonly   called   Scotch   Pebbles,  Avhich 
occur    abundantly    in   the    amygdaloidal 
rock  of  Dunbar,  and  of  the  hill   of  Kin^ 
nouj,  near  Perth.      Every  body  has  seen 
and  admired  their  concentric  zones,  of  de- 
licate colour  and  exquisite  polish,  in  the 
form  of  broaches,  necklaces  and  ear  drops. 
Those  coucentric  Agates,   the  zones  of 
which  are  very  distinct,  and  present  strong- 
ly contrasting  colours,  go  by  the  general 
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name  of  Oni/.v,  and  when  of  sufficient  size 
for  Cameos,  they  bear  a  high  price.  Those 
with  alternate  bands  of  green  and  white, 
and  red  and  white,  are  in  great  estimation ; 
but  the  rarest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  valued  of  all,  is  the  true  Sardonyx,  in 
which  plates  of  Sarde  alternate  with 
others  of  nearly  opake  white  Carnelian. 

Jasper. 
Jasper  is  clay  more  or  less  ferruginousp 
penetrated  and  indurated  by  Chalcedony 
or  Quartz.  It  occurs,  like  Chalcedony,  in 
veins  and  concentric  nodules ;  it  is  hard, 
compact,  and  takes  an  exquisite  polish. 
True  Jasper  is  perfectly  opake,  but  speci- 
mens not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which 
fragments  of  Jasper  are  imbedded  in  and 
cemented  by  Chalcedony ;  such  are  usually 
known  by   the  name  of   Jasper  Agates. 
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Jasper  presents  ap  infinite  diversity  of  co- 
lour, red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  sometimes 
only  one  colour  is  visible,  but  often 
two  or  more  are  combined  in  the  same 
specimen,  in  bands,  stripes,  dots,  clouds 
and  flames.  The  striped  green  and  brown 
Jasper  of  Siberia,  possesses  great  beauty, 
but  for  jeweller's  trinkets,  and  personal 
ornaments,  the  Egyptian  Jasper  or  Pebble, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  appropriate.  Its  colours  are 
wood-brown,  of  various  degrees,  beauti- 
fully and  faacifuliy  intermixed  with  and 
contrasted  by  other  portions  of  a  fine 
cream  colour,  producing  a  striking  effect, 
when  well  set,  as  broaches  or  necklaces. 

THE    END. 


J,  G.  BARNARD, 
Itkinntr-street,  London, 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  PRECIOUS  STONES, 

AND 

OTHER  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES 

USUALLY 

EMPLOYED  IN  JEWELLERY. 
Sold  by  J.  MAWE,  149,  Strand, 

Near  Somerset- House. 

OF  these,  some  are  so  scarce,  as  to  render  it  impossible  at  all 
times  to  procure  them. — Of  the  others,  a  general  assortment 
is  kept  for  puiblic  selection,  wholesale  and  retail,  (rough  and 
polished,)  in  (suites  or  in  single  stones. 

DIAMONDS A  variety  at  per   Carat ;    both 

rough  and  polished,  some  curiously 
crystallized  and  of  rare  colours. 
Coarse   Diamonds  and  Diamond  dust 
for  Engravers,  Lapidaries,  and   for 
Chemical  Experiments. 
ORIENTAL  STONES.  Ruby.   .  .Rarely  to  be  met  with. 

SAPPHiRE.Ofdifferent  shades  and  sizes. 

Topaz Do. 

Emerald. 

Commonly   called  Chrysolite  ;  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  inferior  only  to  the 
Yellow  Diamond. 
Also  the  Chatoyantvarietyof  the  same. 

SPINELLE Ruby.     Very  rare. 

BALAIS.^ Ditto.    Commonly  called  Vermeil,  of 

various  sizes. 
BRAZILIAN  TOPAZ.  Yellow  Of  the  deepest  colour,  and 
greatest  brilliancy. 
Bluk.  ...  a  new  variety  of  a  deUcate 

tint. 
Pink  ....  Or  Brazilian  Ruby. 
White  .  ..Or  Minas  Novas. 
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BERYL ")  Brazilian,  the    finest,    commonly 

OR  >     called  Oriental. 

AQUAMARINE.    3  Common. 

AMETHYST Brazilian.  Of  a  large  siz;e,  and  of  a 

most  perfect  violet  tint. 
Common...  Of   various  shades    and 
party-coloured. 

Euclase.  Jargoon.  Hyacinth.  Tourmaline,      Green, 
blue,  and  red. 

Peridot,  or  Common  Chrysolite ;  Garnet,  precious  and 
common;  Turquois  ;  Opal,  various;  Chrtsoprase  ; 
Rock  Crystal,  inclosing  needles  of  Titanium,  and  other  or- 
namental varieties ; 

TopAziNE,  or  fine  yellow  Crystal;  Cairn-Gouram  of 
different  shades. 

Cat's  Eye  ;  Adularia;   Moon-stone;  Amazon  ditto. 
Jaspers,  various,  green,  red,  and  yellow;  Blood-stone; 

Ribbon  Jasper,  Egyptian  Pebble. 
Sardonyx  ;  Onyx  ;  Carnelian  ;  Agates,  various;  Chal- 
cedony;   Beautiful    Malachites,     and   choice  Pieces  of 
Labrador  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  other  fancy  Stones. 


precious  stones  cut  in  a  superior  mannner,  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, according  to  their  dimensions  and  shades  of  colour. 
Portable  collections  of  Minerals,  and  eveiy  variety  of  Mineral 
Productions. 
In  consequence  of  his  having  formerly  visited  India ;  and 
latterly,  having  been  engaged  in  a  professional  inspection  of 
the   Mines  in  the   Brazil,  under  the  sanction  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal ;    Mr.  MA  WE 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  been  able  to  form  connexions  by 
means  of  which  the  finest  productions  of  those  rich  countries 
will  be  transmitted  to  him  ;  the  whole  of  which  will  be  sold  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  VALUED. 
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